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The Week. 


It is reported from Washington that 
Senator Aldrich has had a long inter- 
view with the President, in which he 
(Aldrich) has urged that there shall 
be no legislation on the currency ques- 
tion this winter, and none on the tariff 
question, and that none of the pending 
reciprocity treaties shall be ratified. The 
writer says also that, judging by what 
the influential Senators and Represen- 
tatives who have been in consultation 
with the President during the present 
month have said to him, it is probable 
that his first message to Congress will 
not recommend the reciprocity treaties 
or any ‘currency legislation, but that 
he will have something to say about the 
growing power of industrial combina- 
tions or Trusts. It is very probable 
that Senator Aldrich is opposed to the 
reciprocity treaties—alil of them. The 
French treaty makes a reduction of the 
duties on pinchbeck jewelry. Aldrich 
is strongly opposed to that, and of 
course he could not consistently vote in 
favor of the Argentine treaty or any 
other, while opposing the French treaty. 
It does not follow, however, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has been moved from his 
declared purpose to carry out, so far as 
it lies in his power, the policy of Presi- 
dent McKinley in this regard. We shall 
be much surprised if he changes front 
on this question, but, of course, nothing 
commits him to an aggressive campaign 
for reciprocity. Nothing commits him 
to the kind of fight for it that he made 
at Albany for the Franchise-Tax Law. 
The battle must be fought by the West- 
ern manufacturers who held the Detroit 
convention last spring, and they must 
not be discouraged if they do not win 
the first round. The President, we feel 
sure, will not go back on them. 








Col. James Kilbourne, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Ohio, made a 
speech at Bucyrus on Wednesday of last 
week, in which he gave some attention 
to the situation in the Philippines. The 
tone of his remarks was serious, but not 
in any manner offensive to the support- 
ers of the prevailing policy of the Goy- 
ernment. Mr. Kilbourne is a manufac- 
turer, and he says that it is idle to sup- 
pose that we shall ever get back from 
these islands what they are now costing 
us. Whether we call it conquering the 
islands or putting down the rebellion, 
we are paying out for this purpose $100,- 
000,000 per year, not to mention the pre- 
cious blood we are pouring out there. 
And how are we to get anything back? 
Some people say, by trade with the peo- 
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ple. But there is no trade worth men- 
tioning so long as the war continues. 
There can be very little trade, even after 
the islands are subjugated, with a people 
who hate us, and have been impoverish- 
ed by us. On the other hand, we had a 
very considerable trade with the Philip- 
pines before the war. “My own com- 
pany,” said Mr. Kilbourne, “shipped 
goods by the carload to the Philippines 
twenty years ago.” 


Who would have believed it possible 
after reading the American denuncia- 
tions of Spain's Cuban concentration pol- 
icy in 1897 and 1898, that within three 
years American generals would be apply- 
ing it in the Philippines? Yet the un- 
expected has come to pass. In Samar the 
strictest orders have been given for the 
entire population of the island to con- 
centrate in towns, accompanied by the 
threat that any one found outside them 
will be shot or hung as an enemy of the 
American people. Any man who would 
have dared to prophesy in 1898 such a 
state of affairs, would have been de- 
nounced far and wide as a slanderer of 
the United States. Now, however, we 
have changed all that, and it is almost 
impossible to get newspapers which were 
most outspoken in their denunciations of 
Spanish misrule to discuss the situation 
in the Philippines. When they are fore- 
ed to comment upon it by such mishaps 
as the recent disasters in Samar, it is 
only to assure their readers, as did the 
New York Times recently, that the state 
of things in Luzon is satisfactory. 


Just how satisfactory it is in that 
island, appears from Gen. Chaffee’s re- 
marks apropos of a court-martial sen- 
tence, in the course of which he de- 
clared that the “whole Philippine peo- 
ple’’ were now engaged in making war 
in a manner not in accordance with 
the recognized laws of war. Officers 
who have returned lately from the Phil- 
ippines have recorded their belief not 
only that all the troops now there 
will be needed to keep them in sub- 
jection, but that the number may need 
to be increased to 60,000. It is under- 
stood, too, that several of the staff gen- 
erals who spent the summer in the isl- 
ands have brought back far more dis- 
couraging reports than have been allow- 
ed to leak out. The constant treachery 
of the Filipino civil officials lends color 
to the oft-repeated assertions that even 
those who have taken office in Manila 
are at heart against the Americans. It 
was but natural, therefore, for Judge 
Taft to frown upon the recent formation 
of a third Filipino political party, whose 
avowed object is “the Philippines for the 
Filipinos.” Upon the 7th of February 
next the war in the archipelago will be 
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in its fourth year. How much longer will 
the American people consent to such a 


waste of treasure and blood? How much 
longer will they care to have their ac 
tions in the East cited by Mr. Chamber 
lain and his fellow-wrongdoers in South 
Africa as their excuse for concentration 
camps, for banishments, and for stamp 
ing out nationality? 


A certain indecision marks the open- 
ing ceremonies of the Pan-American con 
ference now in session in the City of 
Mexico. Misunderstanding between the 
delegates from the United States and 
those from the Latin countries, and dis- 
trust of our preponderancy, are of course 
the chief dangers to be guarded against. 
The fervent eulogy of Spain delivered 
by General Reyes, delegate from Colom 
bia, shows the existence of a solidarity 
of Latin sentiment which, if we are to 
achieve results with the South Amer- 
icans, we must learn to understand, or 
at least to respect. It is gratifying to 
learn that the delegates from the United 
States, differing from certain ill-advised 
critics at Washington, appear to have 
appreciated the spirit of General Reyes’s 
meridional eloquence, and congratulated 
him heartily on his oration. This was 
well done, and calculated to allay the 
suspicion that we intend to impose our 
modes of thought and government upon 
people trained in another tradition. It 
is only by maintaining such an atti- 
tude of disinterestedness and sympathy 
that the very modest ends set before the 
conference can be attained. 


That the city of Worcester should 
choose Senator Hoar to be the formal 
eulogist of the late President was per- 
haps natural. That Senator Hoar should 
decline this office was even more Inevi- 
table, for how could the orator who, if 
he supported Mr. McKinley last fall, had 
never agreed with him on the most im- 
portant issue, praise the policy which he 
had consistently denounced? According- 
ly he writes: 

“Tl think the eulogy on the President 
should be delivered by some person who 
was in full accord with him upon the prin- 
cipal political mesure of his Administra- 
tion. T never questioned hie absolute sin- 
ecrity, his devotion to the public welfare, 
hie love of liberty. and his desire to do his 
duty as God gave him to see it I was 
fully in accord with him on the great fiscal 
measures with which he was identified 
But, as you know, I differed with him and 
his Administration—and my opinion on that 
sublect has been strengthened and not 
weakened in the lapse of time—in regard 
to his policy in dealing with the Philippine 
Islands.” 

The personal import of these words is 
less significant than the fact that Sena- 
tor Hoar believes increasingly that Pres- 
ident McKinley’s solution of the problem 
of the Philippines was radically wrong. 


This leads to the hope that Senator Hoar 
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will show his old ardor in urging every 
measure which looks towards the ulti- 
mate independence of these unfortunate 
islands. The time for recrimination has 
passed, and the time for repairing a sit- 
uation rashly incurred has come. All 
moderate men recognize this fact, and 
the talk of never hauling down the 
flag is no longer heard. Towards this 
constructive work for the Philippines 
none may more justly contribute than 
those who have opposed the Govern- 
ment’s policy in the past. 


The figures just published by the 
Comptroller of the Currency concern- 
ing the organization of national banks 
under the act of March 14, 1900, will 
probably be read by certain “currency 
reformers” with some surprise. Those 
who spoke of the law as ‘“‘a very wise 
measure politically’ may not be disap- 
pointed, since their object seems to have 
been merely the passage of some legisla- 
tion that would stop the mouths of those 
who were clamoring for action. But 
there are others who were too overjoyed 
with the real gain in Treasury methods 
made by the act to look very narrowly 
into its sections on banking. They con- 
tented themselves with vaguely expect- 
ing great results from the provisions re- 
garding small banks and the increase of 
circulation to the par value of deposited 
bonds; and they waved aside all pro- 
tests as the words of those who were 
seeking better bread than could be made 
of wheat. To those who thus mildly 
hoped for the best, the new figures will 
be something of a shock. True, they 
are produced with a triumphant air, but 
no flourish of trumpets can conceal the 
fact that the law has been a great dis- 
appointment in its operation. Since the 
passage of the act, more than eighteen 
months have elapsed—a time quite long 
enough to show what its permanent re- 
sults are likely to be. And the number 
of small banks organized has been so 
great as at first blush to give some color 
to the claims of success made for the 
measure, Of 715 new institutions, 486, 
or more than two-thirds, have capitals 
of less than $50,000, and among these the 
68 that were formerly State institutions 
of low capitalization. These figures 
would seem to show not merely that the 
needs of small towns were being met, 
but also that the national system had 
become more attractive to bankers. 


Plausible as these inferences appear to 
be, their inaccuracy is apparent when we 
turn to consider the figures for circula- 
tion and distribution of the banks. It is 
true that the total circulation of the 
national banks of the country has been 
largely added to, increasing by fully 40 
per cent. since March 14, 1900, Instead 
of $254,402,730, it is now $358,830,547. 
But no conclusions based upon the mere 
gross increase of circulation can be ac- 
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cepted, though it is their acceptance that 
is blinding the eyes of bankers and 
others to the failure of the act and to 
the need for further legislation. The 
important fact is that the 715 new in- 
stitutions have issued only 29 per cent. 
of the maximum notes to which they 
may become entitled by the terms of 
the new law. This is litthe more than 
would have been taken out in any event 
under the bond-deposit requirement. It 
shows absolutely no increase in the 
elasticity of the circulation, nor are there 
other facts in the situation to modify 
this conclusion. In short, so far as the 
act of 1900 aimed at flexibility in the 
currency, it has been a total failure. 


In one of his speeches on Saturday 
last, Justice Jerome alluded to the let- 
ter of William C. Whitney in support of 
Mr. Shepard, and called attention at the 
same time to the remarkable kindness 
of Tammany Hall to the Metropolitan 
street railway. In connection with Mr. 
Jerome’s remarks, attention should be 
directed to the strange coincidence be- 
tween Mr. Whitney’s letter and the 
granting of the Elm Street franchise to 
the Metropolitan Railway Company by 
the Municipal Assembly. It should be 
remarked that Elm Street is the only 
north and south thoroughfare not al- 
ready controlled by the Metropolitan 
Company. Its value as a means of shut- 
ting out future competition is greater 
to the latter company than its value as 
a thoroughfare, since it is the only 
unoccupied street which could be so 
used. The franchise ordinance had been 
“hung up” in the Municipal Assembly 
for several months, evidently because 
the Metropolitan Company and Tam- 
many were, for the time being, at odds 
about something. On Monday week the 
ordinance was “put through” the As- 
sembly, and on the next day Mr. Whit- 
ney wrote a letter in which he said: 

“Yes, I am for Mr. Shepard. I have been 
pretty independent lately, like a great many 
others. As I retired from politics years 
ago, my opinions now are only of individual 
interest. No one, in my opinion, can read 
Mr. Shepard’s Tammany Hall speech and 
avoid the conviction that a man of rare 
capacity and breadth of view has arisen 
to claim public attention. It will be hail- 
ed all over the country, in my opinion, by 
the Democrats as marking the advent of 


a man capable of the highest order of po- 
litical leadership.” 


It could not be considered an un- 
usual thing for a well-known Democrat 
like Mr. Whitney to “come out’ for 
Mr. Shepard. Many others have done 
so who have no dealings with franchises 
for street railways. Yet it is queer 
that the coming out for Shepard and the 
coming out of the Elm Street ordinance 
should have been simultaneous. The co- 
incidence may be explained, if we assume 
that there has been a movement on foot 
to reorganize the Democratic party in 
the State in cpposition to Crokerism— 





something like the Sheehan movement, 
for example. It is supposable that the 
Metropolitan Railway was tired of pay- 
ing blackmail to Tammany, or was in- 
clined to “kick” at the amount levied, 
and that Mr. Whitney, an influential 
Democratic leader, was quietly pushing 
the Sheehan movement without commit- 
ting himself to it irrevocably, so that it 
was worth while for Croker to do some- 
thing for his company—at the expense 
of the city of New York, of course. If 
the Elm Street franchise were the con- 
sideration for such a trade, the recon- 
ciliation might be explained, or half ex- 
plained. If any further explanation were 
wanted, it might be found in some re- 
marks made by Mr. Vreeland, the Presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Company, to a 
convention of railway accountants in this 
city, a couple of weeks ago, which were 
published in the New York Times, thus: 

“There are certain items in your ac- 
counts, gentlemen, which, when carried ou 
your books, look very well from the stand- 
point of a street-railway accountant. But 
they might be better left out, as they would 
be hard for the President of the road to 


get around if called upon before certain 
public bodies to explain what they meant.’’ 





Examination of the text of the tax de- 
cision rendered by the Illinois Supreme 
Court last Thursday does not in all re- 
spects warrant the extreme inferences 
drawn from that ruling at the start. The 
gist of the matter appears to be as fol- 
lows: Under existing law, the State 
Board of Equalization is required “to 
value and assess against every corpora- 
tion the fair cash value of the capital 
stock, including the franchises, over and 
above the assessed value of the tangible 
property” of such corporations. How to 
estimate this “fair cash value” has been 
a question of some perplexity in Illinois, 
as it has been in New York State since 
the Ford Law of 1899, for purposes of 
taxation, classed corporate franchises as 
real estate. During many years it would 
appear that stock-market valuations have 
been used in Illinois as the general basis 
of valuation, and that both stock and 
bonds have been included in levying the 
tax on capital... A year ago the Board 
adopted a new set of rules for assess- 
ment, by virtue of which they omitted 
corporation indebtedness from the tax 
assessment, following this move by fixing 
a low ratio of assessment on the stock. 
The matter was carried into the lower 
courts by citizens, who obtained last May 
a mandamus requiring adequate assess- 
ment of the franchises. This judgment 
the highest court, before whom the case 
came on appeal, has now affirmed. 





The most interesting part of its de- 
cision is that in which the judgment of 
the lower court is thus confirmed: 


“In arriving at such valuation and as- 
sessments of the capital stock, including 
the franchises, of said companies herein- 
before named, said Board, and each mem- 
ber thereof, shall, from the best informa- 
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tion cbtainable by it and them, ascertain 
and take into consideration, among other 
things, as to each corporation as the same 
was on the first day of April, 1900, the 
market value, or if no market value, then 
the fair cash value, of its shares of stock, 
and the total amount of all its indebted- 
ness except the indebtedness for current 
expenses, excluding from such expenses 
the amount paid for the purchase or the 
improvement of property of said corpora- 
tions.” 

The inference rather generally drawn 
is that this decision will require assess- 
ment of corporation franchises by the 
total stock-market valuation of their 
stocks and bonds on the day of assess- 
ment. Such a procedure would involve 
so much of injustice that whereas real 
estate is commonly assessed at a frac- 
tional part—usually about two-thirds— 
of its market valuation, corporate en- 
terprises would be assessed at the full 
100 per cent. We are unable to see, how- 
ever, that the court makes any such ar- 
bitrary stipulation. 


The accountants’ estimates of the 
probable financial outcome of the Pan- 
American Exposition may be somewhat 
discouraging to promoters of similar un- 
dertakings in the future. The total loss, 
it is calculated, will exceed $4,000,000. 
Not only will the $2,500,000 contributed 
by stockholders be a total loss, but the 
contractors will suffer to the extent of 
$1,000,000, and 20 per cent. of the first- 
mortgage bonds, as well as the whole of 
the second-mortgage, will be defaulted. 
The determination of the contractors to 
push their claims before the courts, not- 
withstanding that the provisions of the 
act incorporating the stockholders spe- 
cifically exempt them from liability, 
gives promise that the closing of the 
Exposition may be succeeded by a long 
period of litigation. Almost from the 
very outset the Buffalo Exposition has 
had to struggle against circumstance. 
Not only was the railway situation such 
as practically to prevent the giving of 
low excursion rates through the summer, 
but the Fair has had to suffer from va- 
rious causes which could never have 
been foreseen. The fai'ure of several 
Buffalo banks disturbed business, and 
indirectly injured the prospect of a large 
attendance, while the methods employed 
by some institutions in pushing the Ex- 
position securities before the public had 
an exceedingly injurious effect upon their 
standing. Worst of all, the assassination 
of Mr. McKinley not only destroyed the 
chance of increased profit from the Pres- 
ident’s visit, but necessitated closing the 
gates for some days, and, besides, un- 
doubtedly deterred many from visiting 
Buffalo in the latter part of September 
and during October. 


Gen. Buller’s dismissal from the com- 
mand of the First British Army Corps, 
after his characteristically stubborn re- 
fusal to resign, is the first evidence that 
the War Office is beginning to take no- 
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tice of the popular outcry against its 
mismanagement of the South African 
campaign. That this action required no 


small courage in view of Gen. Buller’s 
enormous social influence, is undoubt 
edly true. It remains to be seen whether 
it means that a determined effort will 
now be made to free the War Office from 
all social entanglements. In its issue 
of October 12, the Broad Arrow cites a 
case of rank favoritism such as might 
have been attributable to Alger himself. 
Two men, one a civilian, “lately a pri- 


vate in the Imperial Yeomanry,” the oth- | 


er a militia lieutenant, have been made 
captains in two of the best dragoon reg- 
iments in the army—over the heads, of 
course, of all the subalterns now in ser- 
As long as this method of doing 
things prevails, whether in the selec- 


vice. 
tion of captains or of army corps com- 
manders, it is idle to expect that the 
British Army will be an efficient military 
machine. The selection of Gen. French 
as Gen. Buller’s successor will undoubt- 
edly prove extremely popular, since his 
conduct has been second to none in South 
Africa for gallantry and gocd judgment. 
In his appointment, at least, the War Of- 
fice has redeemed its promise to appoint 
only capable men to the command of the 
army corps. This it violated when it 
appointed Gen. Buller. 


The latest from Paris gives 
ground for hope that the mining trou- 
bles in the Montceau-les-Mines district 


news 


of France may be averted, thanks to 
the firm measures employed to repress 
them. It will be remembered that at the 
Sens Labor Congress, held some months 
ago, it was agreed to initiate two general 
Strikes in case the demands of the min- 
ers were not granted. The first of these 
strikes, which was to have been under- 
taken May 1, was given up because of the 
unfavorable outcome of the miners’ ref- 
erendum vote, which declared against it. 
This failure rendered the second, which 
was to occur on November 1, still more 
threatening; and the fact that the de- 
mands of the miners coincided with cer- 
tain bills introduced by the Socialists 
in the Chamber, gave a political cast to 
the proposed strike. The main demands 
were the eight-hour day and the insti- 
tution of a system of old-age pensions, 
to be provided for by the use of the 
property of the religious houses. These 
bills were voted down by the Chamber 
the other day, and the repulse for the 
moment added new danger to the out- 
look. The action of the Government on 
October 23, in warning each member of 
the Miners’ Committee that he would be 
liable to death for inciting civil war in 
case the strike should occur, is as cour- 
ageous as it is unprecedented. 


After having acceded to the Emperor's 
wishes in regard to the tramway across 
Unter den Linden, the Berlin Municipal 
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Council has again shown its courage bs 


declining to hold a fresh election for 
Second Burgomaster. It stubbornly } 
to its view that the President of the 


Province of Brandenburg islegally bound 
to submit the reélection of Herr Kauf 
mann to the Emperor. Its ref | to put 
him aside, since there is no reason 
for doing so, will still further embitt 

the relations between the head of the 
state and his capital \ more tactful 
ruler than the Emperor would see the ad 
vantages to be gained by letting the « 

zens have their own Way once in a whi 

and by not 
which he claims 


exercising all the power 

How great these pow 

ers are, may be seen fro mthe fact that 
not a paving-stone may be removed with 
out his sanction. No school-house, en 
gine-house, or public hall can be erected 
without his permission. He once stopped 
the work on a cemetery gate because the 
plan had not been submitted to him in 
person, while the construction of a man 
ument to firemen was recently delayed 
for the same reason 


Moreover, the chief 


magistrate of Berlin has not the right to 


audiences with the Emperor, all urban 
matters being submitted to the latter by) 
the Chief of Police. This official is a 


countable, not to the citizens, but to t 
Ministry, and can be 
pleasure of the Emperor. He is natura 
ly less fitted to present the needs of the 
city than is its actual head. 


removed at the 


The meeting held on Thursday in Vi 
enna under the auspices of the Associa 
tion of Austrian Manufacturers revived 
the discussion of the “American peri! 
in good earnest. The threatening diffi 
culties between Austria and Germany 
due to the pending German tariff bill, 
were lost sight of in the general dread 
of American competition, and in the fear 
that what has already happened in the 
contest between American and European 
agriculturists will be repeated 
ease of coal and 
and later in that of manufact 
Most of the speakers conceded that the 
outcry for 
agriculturists had been ineffectual, and 
that the 
cereals was 


in the 
other crvde products, 
red goods. 


protection to Continental! 


campaign against American 
practically lost On this 
ground the grain duties of the new G 
man tariff were condemned a 
ary. It was curious, therefore, that the 
remedy which had proved ineffectual 
with cereals should have been unani 
mously urged with increased force as a 
bulwark against American manufactur- 
ed goods, viz., that each European coun- 
try should endeavor to preserve it 
home market for its own producers, and 
that reciprocity arrangements should 
take the place of the ‘“most-favored-na 
tion” provisions in the commercial sys- 
tems of the different countries. The 
scheme for tariff barriers was to be 
completed by agreement for mutual pro- 
tection against America 


reaction 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

One way of regarding the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress, now formally opened in 
the City of Mexico, is as a terrible 
bogey. It was, in fact, dangled before 
the bulging eyes of manufacturers in 
Vienna on Thursday as an imminent 
part of the awful “American Peril.” If 
American competition is already so se- 
vere, what will it be when a Pan-Ameri- 
can customs union is arranged? If that 
is all the Europeans are afraid of, they 
may rest in peace. Even a cautious lit- 
tle approach to a tariff agreement with 
Argentina has not been able to run 
the gauntlet of the Senate, and now, it 
is announced, that very moderate mea- 
sure of reciprocity is to be “dropped” in 
order to placate the wool-growers. We 
may be sure that the sugar-growers and 
the tobacco-growers and the hide-pro- 
ducers will be equally in need of con- 
ciliation when it comes to allowing 
South American exports to poach upon 
their tariff preserves. It is certain that 
there will not be in Mexico even as 
much talk about a ecustoms union as 
there was in Washington ten years ago. 

The other way of thinking of the Con- 
gress is as a great bore. Nothing prac- 
tical has ever come out of such gather- 
ings, from the unlucky Congress of 
Panama down; so why go on holding 
them merely for the sake of letting loose 
new floods of unmeaning gush? For 
this cynical view there is, it must be 
confessed, some justification. The Pan- 
American Congress of 1890-91 opened 
and closed in a great wash of senti- 
ment. Platonic effusiveness almost ran 
into tears. But when the waters subsid- 
ed, nothing tangible was discovered 
standing. The projects for an interna- 
tional bank and an intercontinental rail- 
way, for assimilated tariffs and assimi- 
lated coinage, were all swept away, and 
nothing remained but a halting treaty 
of arbitration, which our own Senate 
promptly proceeded to send to the tomb 
of the Capulets. 

How expert the South Americans are 
in the art of elaborate compliment and 
protestation, really meaning nothing 
thereby, is shown again by the inaugural 
speeches at Mexico. Once more we are 
asked to behold Washington as “the Sax- 
on father,” and Bolivar as “the Latin 
father,” extending hands of benediction 
over the heads of the two blushing and 
happy continents. Try as they will, our 
delegates cannot heat the representa- 
tives of the southern republics at that 
sort of thing. But if we ask, in a spirit 
of political realism, what is the actual 
attitude—the actual hopes and fears— 
of South America towards the United 
States, and what the real wishes and ex- 
pectations of this country, as it stands 
facing the nations to the south, we shall 
have to recognize a. few plain if not 
wholly pleasant facts. 

The South Americans are moved only 
by self-interest. That ‘is natural and 








right. So are we. Nor are they under 
any illusions about the United States. 
The big-brother theory does not impose 
upon them for an instant. In matters of 
high politics they have been and are 
perfectly willing to appeal to and profit 
by the good offices of this county. Ven- 
ezuela did it in 1895; the young Brazilian 
republic did it in 1890-91. But they know 
perfectly well that our protecting atti- 
tude towards them, as against Europe, 
is simply that of a ‘‘contemptuous guar- 
dianship,” to use the happy phrase of 
an English writer. They do not suspect 
us of any immediate ulterior designs, 
but they know that we have little in 
common with them, and that we do not 
consider them our equals in culture or 
religion or government. And it cannot 
be doubted by any one who has kept 
track of the recent trend of South Amer- 
ican opinion, that the old lack of con- 
fidence in the unselfishness of the United 
States has been deepened by the events 
of the past three years. It was inevitable 
that our war with Spain should have 
given the Monroe Doctrine a sinister in- 
terpretation in the eyes of the South 
Americans, and led them to entertain a 
new suspicion of the purity of our mo- 
tives when we assert again, as we did so 
devoutly before the Spanish war, that we 
seek no territory, and disclaim all 
thought of aggrandizement, at the ex- 
pense of our neighbors. 


The net result cannot but be to make 
the South Americans exceedingly watch- 
ful, while perfectly friendly and polite, 
in the Congress at Mexico. It will 
doubtless be some weeks before any im- 
portant measure is brought up in the 
general body for debate; all such mat- 
ters will first be carefully considered 
in committee. But in all the discussions, 
private as well as public, it is safe to 
say that the delegates from below the 
Rio Grande will steadily and sturdily 
maintain the interests of their respec- 
tive republics, and will never dream of 
yielding, in an expansive moment, any 
advantage to the United States. Ameri- 
can capital they will undoubtedly wel- 
come in the development of their nat- 
ural resources, but it must run its own 
risks. American trade they will not 
oppose, provided Americans do not op- 
pose their trade. But any surrender of 
control over their own tariffs, their 
own laws and customs, or any abate- 
ment of that national sovereignty which 
they so jealously assert, it is perfectly 
clear that they will never contemplate. 


All this is not to say that we consid- 
er the calling of the Congress a mis- 
take, or that we think it foredoomed to 
failure. No grandiose programme, such 
as Mr. Blaine sketched in 1890, can be 
carried out; but very useful, if more 
modest, purposes can easily be subserv- 
ed by the Congress. It should promote 
real friendliness between North and 
South America. Our delegates will have 





won a sufficient triumph if, under the 
sagacious promptings of Secretary Hay, 
they so bear themselves as to reassure 
the suspicious South Americans, and 
convince them that we are now so con- 
scious of undigested empire in our 
stomachs that we have no desire to swal- 
low more for long years to come. Then 
there may be some practical achieve- 
ments in the way of revising the treaty 
of arbitration; of strengthening the ex- 
isting treaties of extradition, and doing 
something in a concerted way to check 
the passage to and fro of anarchists; as 
of assimilating postal systems, extend- 
ing sanitation, and facilitating the inter- 
change of ideas. By not undertaking 
too much, the Congress may accomplish 
a great deal, in the ways mentioned, and 
in others of the non-Jingo sort, so as 
fully to justify its convening. We should 
neither be afraid of it nor be disgusted 
at it, but should look at it as one of the 
rather cumbrous instruments necessary 
for political man in order to do a little 
good. 





LESSON OF THE CZOLGOSZ TRIAL. 
Before the memory of the wretched 
Czolgosz rots with his body, it behooves 
the American people, and especially citi- 
zens of New York, to lay to heart the 
true lesson of his trial and punishment. 
The vindication of justice in his per- 
son has been in every way creditable to 
the bench and bar of this State. He was 
swiftly brought to trial. His prosecu- 
tion was pushed without clamor or 
malice; the solemn duty of seeing that 
he enjoyed all his legal rights was un- 
dertaken by two members of the Buffalo 
bar of the highest standing; there was 
no unseemly wrangling in court; the 
condemned man was held in close con- 
finement and executed without any sen- 
sational display. The whole affair shows 
what justice is when it is most impres- 
sive. It is as if the law, embodied in its 
sworn ministers in New York, had lifted 
the sword without passion, and let it 
fall with the sure and undelayed stroke 
necessary to make the process of the 
courts appear dignified, impartial, and as 
just and unescapable as the finger of God. 
From that admirable instance of the 
march of justice in New York, turn to 
the chaotic exhibition of courts at cross 
purposes, and the tricky employment of 
technicalities to stay the punishment of 
public criminals, which we have seen 
going on in this State almost at the same 
time. Czolgosz died within six weeks 
of his victim; but Bissert was convicted 
only to have his sentence indefinitely 
stayed; Diamond was indic only to 
have his trial delayed and epee: 
Scannell gets off for the presem on a 
technicality; Glennon’s case isheld up on 
some preliminary plea which,a judge is 
supposed to have been passing upon for 
many weeks. Why tile difference? Do the 
lawyers in Buffalo kngw nothing about 
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the artifices of criminal defence? Could 
they not travel the State over to get a 
stay, as Bissert’s lawyers did; take an 
appeal simply for the purpose of delay, 
or contrive to throw Czolgosz’s case in- 
to the Federal courts? A New Jersey 
murderer was kept from the gallows for 
two years after conviction by successive 
appeals to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. One from the State of 
Washington waited for punishment 
eight years after his crime. A St. Louis 
murderer was convicted in 1875; his 
conviction was upheld in repeated de- 
cisions by the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri, but in 1882 was declared invalid 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Such miscarriages of justice are, un- 
happily, getting to be the rule in the 
United States. The Czolgosz trial was 
an exception. Our general looseness aud 
slackness in criminal procedure are un- 
doubtedly on the increase, as Mr. J. H. 
Webb asserts in his review of the 
changes of two centuries in American 
criminal law, and tend, as he confesses, 
to “encourage a contempt for the law.” 
And the American Law Review, speak- 
ing of the lamentable practice of in- 
definitely postponing the punishment of 
notorious criminals, by an abuse of the 
right of appeal, said that some of the 
processes of our courts would “provoke 
laughter and derision” if they were re- 
counted to an English lawyer, trained 
in the common law. 

It is obvious that it was not the state 
of the law, but the state of public opin- 
ion, which prevented, in the case of 
Czolgosz, any of the grievous delays and 
thwartings of justice which we see on 
every hand. His lawyers could, but 
would not, dared not, apply for stays 
and certificates and changes of venue. 
Judges could, but would not, dared not, 
stay the execution of sentence upon 
the President’s assassin. His case, too, 
might have been taken, as Bissert’s was, 
by transparent jugglery, into the Fed- 
eral courts. Why was none of these 
things done? Because an alert, a vig- 
ilant, a jealous public opinion was be- 
hind the trial and behind the court. The 
people wanted only justice on a mis- 
creant, but they wanted it, wanted it 
speedily and surely. They got it; and 
it is safe to say that if an equally 
aroused and watchful public opinion 
pressed upon all our courts at all times, 
we should not see justice baffled so often 
as we do. The Buffalo bar, with a fine 
sense of its own responsibility, secured 
the appointment of two ex-judges as 
counsel for Czolgosz. If the New York 
bar were as sensitive concerning its own 
reputation, it would in similar ways 
bring its influence to bear to make the 
process of our courts in this city more 
orderly and less scandalous. By suit- 
able action the bar could make it im- 
possible for a lawyer to undertake such 
legal chicanery as was practised in the 
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Bissert case, and still retain an hon- 
orable standing among his brethren. 

We are not arguing for a restriction 
of the right of appeal. That subject 
was debated before the American Bar 
Association a few years ago, and al- 
though a Justice of the Supreme Court 
urged a limitation of appeals in crim- 
inal cases, the prevailing sentiment was 
that they should not be substantially 
abridged. There is, however, reason in 
the demand that the laws of this State 
should be so amended as to put an end 
to abuses like those we have had to wit- 
ness this year in the Bissert case. If a 
judge 400 miles from New York is not 
restrained by propriety, he ought to be 
by statute, from interfering with the 
orderly processes of the courts in the 
county of New York. If the law per- 
mits such an anomaly as the transfer 
of the trial of an indicted captain of the 
New York police to Albany, then the 
law ought to be changed, unless it 
wishes to be regarded as “a ass.” This 
whole subject is one which might 
worthily engage the attention of so prac- 
tical a Governor as Mr. Odell. We hope 
that he will recommend to the Legisla- 
ture such amendments of the code of 
procedure as may be needful to pre- 
vent New York justice from being 
brought into contempt. Who can deny 
that both the punitive and the deterrent 
effects of the execution of Czolgosz il- 
lustrate the real intent of the law, just 
as the delays, the impediments, the legal 
sparring for time, resorted to by the 
Tammany lawyers in behalf of their 
imperilled scoundrels, represent a per- 
version and defeat of the will of the 
people as expressed in the criminal 
code? We must amend our laws when 
necessary, and so far as feasible; but 
we must amend our manners, too, and 
create about bench and bar alike such 
an atmosphere of public opinion, itself 
charged with the true spirit of justice, 
as shall make a trial like that of Czol- 
gosz the normal thing, instead of, as 
row, only a shining exception. 


GROWTH OF THE NEGRO POPULA- 
TION. 

It has long been known that the negro 
population of the country was imper- 
fectly enumerated in 1870. It now ap- 
pears that the census of 1890 was defec- 
tive in the same respect, although to a 
less degree. According to the official re- 
ports, the number of persons of African 
descent in the United States, exclusive of 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Indian Territory, 
and the Indian reservations, at each of 
the last four censuses, with the increase 
during each decade, and the percentage 
of that increase, was as follows: 


Percent- 
Negro Increase dur- age of 





Census. population. ing decade. Increase. 
1860 4,441,830 803,022 22.07 
1870 4,880,009 428,179 9.86 
1880 6,580,793 1,700,7§4 34.85 
1890 7,470,040 880,247 13.51 
1900 8,803,635 1,333,406 17.585 
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It is obvious that some of the above 
figures cannot represent the actual 
facts. If between 1580 and 1890 the 
negro population increased at the rate 
of only 13% per cent., it is hard to be 
lieve that between 1890 and 1900 the 
gain Was at the rate of more than 17% 
per cent. 

Because of their heavy death-rate, the 
natural increase amoung the negroes liv 
ing in cities must be small. Inthe decade 
from 1890 to 1300 a somewhat larger 
proportion of the entire negro popula- 
tion of the country dwelt in cities than 
was the case between 18580 and 1890. 
During most of the period between the 
taking of the eleventh and twelfth cen 
suses times were hard in the South, as 
elsewhere. Unfavorabie economic con 
ditions have their effect upon the in- 
crease of even so improvident a race as 
the negro. lt may, therefore, be assum- 
ed as reasonably certain that the per- 
centage ot hegro increase was greater 
between 1880 and 1890 than it was be- 
tween 1590 and 1900, instead of smaller, 
as the census represents it to have been. 
[here can be little question that the er- 
ror is to be found in the census of 1890 
The omissions in it were by no means 
SO great as those which impaired the 
accuracy of the enumeration of 1370, but 
they were sufficiently serious. 

The Census Act of 1890, and the sched 
ules framed in accordance with it, re- 
quired the enumerators to ask a great 
hiany more questions than had ever been 
put before. To some of these ques- 
tions, such as whether a person wholly 
or partially of African descent was a 
negro, mulatto, quadroon, or octoroon, 
it was difficult or impossible to ob- 
tain a correct answer, or indeed to ob 
tain any answer at all. The persons in- 
quired of simply did not know what 
the proportion of white blood in their 
veins was, and ‘therefore could not tell. 
‘There wete other questions, such as 
those which inquired whether any mem- 
ber of the family had suffered during 
the census year from any chronic or 
acute disease, which few people liked to 
answer, and which many people made 
up their minds they would not answer. 
The knowledge that such questions were 
to be asked made the census enumera- 
ters’ visits very unwelcome ones to 
many families. At the time the census 
was taken, partisan feeling, especially 
in the South, ran high, for the Force Bill 
was then pending in Congress. All of 
these circumstances combined to make 
the work of the enumerators hard. 
Where they did it conscientiously, they 
were very imperfectly paid for it. The 
rates of compensation were based upon 
the experience of the census of 1880; 
but in 1880 the enumerators could do at 
least 50 per cent. more work in the same 
time. An enumerator who was not of 
high character was strongly tempted to 
omit the enumeration of outlying fam- 
ilies in his district, or of families the 
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information concerning which he could 
not obtain on his first visit. The omis- 
sions were the most serious where the 
character of the enumerators was the 
lowest. That is to say, under the con- 
ditions which then prevailed, the most 
imperfect census was likely to be taken 
in the Black Belts of the South. It is 
for this reason that while there were 
omissions in the count of both races, 
relatively more negroes escaped enu- 
meration than whites. 

The following table shows the white 
population at each census beginning 
with that of 1860, and also the gross 
increase of the white population during 
the decade as given in the census re- 
turns. It shows further the total im- 
migration during the decade, and the 
difference between the total increase 
and the total immigration, which differ- 
ence is assumed to be the natural in- 
crease. The last column shows the per- 
centage of natural increase for each de- 
cade as thus determined: 


Percentage 
Tinmi Natural of Natural 
White Increase, gration, Increase. Increase. 
1860. 26,922,537 
1870. 33.589,377 6,666,840 2,314,824 4,352,016 16.16 


1880 43,402,970 9,813,593 2,812,191 7,001,402 20.84 
1890. 54,983,890 11,580,920 6,246,613 6.334.307 14,59 
1900. 66,590,725 11,606,835 3,687,564 7,919.27 14.44 

The figures for immigration are not 
always complete, and there are no sta- 
tistics which show with any approach 
to accuracy the emigration from the 
country. Nevertheless, in a rough way 
the conclusions deducible from _ the 
above table may be accepted as at least 
approximately correct. The table indi- 
cates that the rate of natural increase 
was substantially the same between 
1890 and 1900 as it was between 1880 
and 1890. It is not probable that this 
was true. The great business depres- 
sion extending from 1893 to 1897, the 
continued concentration of the popula- 
tion in cities, and the lowering of the 
birth-rate among the native population, 
must have more than offset whatever 
diminution in the death-rate resulted 
from improved sanitation. 

The rate of increase between 1880 and 
i800 was therefore probably somewhat 
greater, and that between 1890 and 1900 
was somewhat smaller than the census 
figures would indicate. There seems no 
reason to doubt that the census of 1880 
and the census of 1900 were well taken. 
Assuming their accuracy, it appears 
that, during these twenty years, the 
negro population of the country increas- 
ed at the rate of 33.77 per cent. Sub- 
stantially all of this was due to natural 
During the same period the 
rate of natural increase among the 
white population was 32.84 per cent, 
That is to say, taking the country as a 
whole, during the last twenty years the 
net excess of the birth-rate over the 
death-rate has been substantially the 
same for the two races. Whatever dif- 
ference there has been has been in favor 
of the negroes. 


increase, 
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“DISINTEGRATING” TAMMANY. 


Mr. Shepard showed in his speech on 
Wednesday week that Mr. Schurz had 
touched him on the raw by challenging 
bis contention that it would not be his 
duty as an honest Mayor to attack Tam- 
many Hall. He attempted to make a 
shadowy distinction or two between the 
“unfit” Tammany Commissioners and 
those of the angel breed, but in general 
reasserted his former position. This is, 
that it is not for the Mayor of New 
York to “disintegrate and destroy the 
ancient institution known as Tammany 
Hall.” But we maintain that Mr. Shep- 
ard, in taking that ground, is palpably 
confusing both facts and morals. 

The first reason he gives for refusing 
to promise his official antagonism to 
Tammany is that his sole business as 
Mayor would be to attend to the welfare 
of the city. He must keep his eye upon 
bridges and tunnels and paving; must 
busy himself about rapid transit and 
municipal finance; must take long looks 
ahead, and think of the beautiful and 
powerful city that is to be. How absurd 
to suppose that he must divert his atten- 
tion from these great concerns in order 
to make war upon “a certain political 
organization”! We are but quoting Mr. 
Shepard’s language—almost his precise 
words. But an open fallacy lies in his 
argument. The general welfare of the 
city? No Mayor who labors for that can 
avoid making war upon its deadliest foe 
—Tammany Hall. Mr. Shepard is fond 
of legal citations, and we ask him to 
note what is said in the charter about 
the duty of the Mayor to “keep himself 
informed of the doings of the several de- 
partments,” and to be “vigilant and ac- 
tive in causing the ordinances of the city 
and laws of the State to be executed and 
enforced.” What we assert is, that no 
Mayor can obey the law without being 
hostile to Tammany Hall. 

It is not necessary to argue the case 
—least of all with Mr. Shepard, for he 
has put into words as biting as those 
uttered by any speaker or newspaper his 
own arraignment of Tammany Hall and 
its insolent boss as defiers of the law 
and corrupters of morals. It is, there- 
fore, preposterous for him to contend 
that he will have to be so solicitous of 
the city’s highest good that he cannot 
fight the power that is sapping the 
city’s very life. Such an attitude is 
really no different from that of a shep- 
herd who should think he could proper- 
ly care for his sheep without beating 
off the wolves. Wolf Croker has his 
fangs in the city’s throat, yet Mr. Shep- 
ard is able blandly to argue that his 
earnest devotion to the city forbids him 
to pay any attention to the wolf! 

His second line of defence is that, even 
if he wanted to, he could not destroy 
Tammany Hall. It is so “ancient,”’ so 
“anchored in the hearts of the people’; 
and, after every defeat, it “has come 
back into power stronger than ever.” 





This excuse, however, would be good as 
against any form of vice or crime, or 
“the eternal devil’ himself. There always 
has been brigandage, so why try to res- 
cue Miss Stone and punish her kidnap- 
pers? They will only be more powerful 
than ever. Burglars, garroters, embez- 
zlers, card sharpers, procurers are of 
lineage fully as ancient and as honorable 
as Tammany Hall, and the silly reform- 
ers and officers of the law who try to 
put them down should learn from Mr. 
Shepard that their efforts will surely be 
in vain. Has vice, then, vested rights? 
If an evil has but flourished long 
enough to become inveterate, does it 
thereby become immune? Why did not 
Mr. Shepard put this strange new phil- 
osophy of his into practice when he was 
fighting John Y. McKane? He might 
have said then, with as good a face as 
he urges his apologies for Tammany 
now, ‘‘Ballot-box stuffing is a very an- 
cient practice. Fraudulent elections are 
at least a hundred years old. Political 
bosses have been rapacious and defiant 
since the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary. So what is the use of try- 
ing to attack crime made venerable with 
age?” Mr. Shepard did not say that, and 
what he did was to fling himself into the 
fight against McKane, nor did he rest 
until that convicted felon went to his 
cell in Sing Sing. Mr. Shepard was able 
then to take his eye off the ‘‘city” long 
enough to catch a rogue. 

What he is really confounding now is 
the existence of a_ political party with 
that of a corrupt organization claiming 
shelter within the party. It is the party 
that is the “ancient” institution; the 
Tammany fungus has had to be cut from 
it again and again. The triumph of Tam- 
many may coincide with the victory of 
the Democratic party, or it may syn- 
chronize with and hasten its defeat. In 
1884 Tammany was beaten in the Na- 
tional Convention, beaten in the State, 
beaten in the city; yet when did the Dem- 
ocratic party ever more gloriously suc- 
ceed? Tammany has steadily won vic- 
tories in the very years when the Demo- 
cratic party in State.and nation was 
sinking into its lowest estate. Yet it is 
the fluctuating succession of corrupt 
Tammany bosses, from Isaiah Rynders 
to Richard Croker, that Mr. Shepard is 
now willing to identify with the life and 
principles of the Democratic party. 


There is such a thing as disintegrating 
Tammany Hall, and also such a thing as 
“integrating” it. We have before ex- 
pressed, and we do not mean now to re- 
tract, our confidence in Mr. Shepard’s 
personal sincerity; but we have frankly 
to tell him that his greatest peril is that 
of adding his honored name to the list 
of respectable men whom Tammany has 
turned to in a desperate emergency, and 
whom, after using, it has contemptuous- 
ly thrown aside as a “squeezed lemon,” 
in Mr. Schurz’s phrase. Mr. Shepard 
does not think he can destroy Tammany; 
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but is he willing to strengthen it, and 
make it a more baleful power than ever? 
Does he wish to have it said of him that, 
when Tammany’s corrupt and licentious 
régime was in a way to be overthrown 
by peaceful and legal measures, he set 
himself to prolong it to a pass which 
elsewhere has evoked a Vigilance Com- 
mittee? 


BLOOD-MONEY. 


“It does not smell” is what extortion- 
ers and murderers have traditionally 
and defiantly said of the money which 
came to them through oppression and 
crime. But the money with which Rich- 
ard Croker is now attempting to de- 
bauch New York, and keep a proud city 
under his heel, does smell. It smells of 
blood. Croker is in ample funds for 
his desperate campaign. On every side 
he is pouring out money as if from an 
inexhaustible store. No campaign ex- 
pense is too large for him; none is too 
small for him to overlook. He has frank- 
ly set out to buy the election. But the 
money that he pays out has blood upon 
it. 

“Where did you get it?” is an inquiry 
which Croker regards (when directed to 
the sources of his personal wealth) as 
an intrusion upon his “private busi- 
ness.” But it is public business in which 
he is now engaged—the outlay of hun- 
dreds of thousands $f dollars to corrupt 
the franchise and to fasten his chains 
upon our necks. Even the Roman satir- 
ist who comforted the monster of 
avarice by telling him that no man 
would ask him whence his ill-gotten 
gains came, did not go so far as to imag- 
gine a Croker flinging his bribes about 
lavishly to degrade a great city, and 
claiming immunity when asked who put 
the money in his purse. With Tam- 
many acting as if it were Prince Fortu- 
natus, New York has a right to know 
where the vast sums come from that are 
being used for its shame and subjuga- 
tion; and the more reckless Croker is in 
announcing his ability to purchase vot- 
ers as he does dogs and horses, the more 
pressing is the duty of looking to the 
mint in which he coins his gold. 

Let us put aside the levies which he 
wrings from his office-holders. They 
yield to him as they would to a highway- 
man, loathing him, as many of them do, 
even while they fear him. These forced 
contributions from men whose salaries 
should be wholly their own, though 
earned in the public service, are an old 
crying scandal of our politics; and we 
shall not affirm that Croker is a greater 
sinner in this respect (except as his op- 
portunity has been greater) than his 
brother-boss of the Republican party. 
But what of the bills that come to Cro- 
ker’s hands stained with the life-blood 
of women and damp with the death-dews 
of young men? That is the fearful thing 
about Croker’s swollen campaign fund. 





Much of it represents the price of blood. 
It is money paid to him for the past priv- 
ilege of making barter of womanhood, 
and in the hope of being granted immu- 
nity in the future for luring thousands 
of the city’s youth to ruin. It is to 
Richard Croker that every keeper of a 
brothel, every pander, every trafficker 
in woman’s honor, every ruffianly be- 
trayer or kidnapper of ignorant and 
helpless girls, every gambler and sharp- 
er and crook and cheat who can beg or 
steal a dollar is turning it over in 
order to help prolong his and their 
reign of infamy in this city. From such 
tainted sources no single penny is given 
to promote the campaign of Mr. Low. 
The money used to further the Fusion 
ticket is clean. It does not, as so much 
of Croker’s fund does, reek of the pit. 

In another way is the Tammany trea- 
sury a second Aceldama—a field of blood. 
It is being drawn upon to perpetuate 
the conditions in this city which make 
against the safety of human life. The 
money paid out to elect the Tammany 
ticket is as if invested for the direct pur- 
pose of taking thousands of lives. “Mur- 
der’ is what Mr. Jacob Riis bluntly calls 
the Tammany policy of so administering 
the city as to let children stifle in foul 
and illegal tenements, and to put the 
Health Department in possession of a 
district leader, with the result of allowing 
an epidemic of smallpox to overrun the 
community. Here is something for those 
great corporations to think of that are 
so busily engaged these days in making 
“checks payable to Richard Croker.” 
They may think that they are but sub- 
mitting to blackmail; or, at the worst, 
that they are cynically giving a bribe. 
But they are doing other and far worse 
than that. They are paying money to 
strangle children, to destroy women, to 
entrap the feet of young men in the ways 
of death, to make life more wretched and 
base for thousands in this city. There- 
fore, their money, too, smells of blood; 
and they are doing their best, these 
heads of great businesses, these directors 
of large affairs, who finance Richard 
Croker as they would a mine or railway 
—they are doing their best to have New 
York 


‘taught what conquered cities feel 

By wdiles chosen that they might safely steal.’’ 

And what of the indirect responsibility 
of men who, with no matter what high 
professions and honorable intentions, al- 
low themselves to profit politically by 
the blood-money at Croker’s disposal? 
We shall only say that it is a fearful re- 
sponsibility; and that one further respect 
in which Mr. Shepard fatled at the very 
beginning of his plan to work through 
Tammany, was in not seeing to it that 
the money contributed for his election 
should be unstained by innocent blood. 
As it is, he has to sit silent while clergy- 
men tell him, as so many did on Sunday, 
that he has made himself the candidate 
of the vilest elements in New York, who 





are trying to elect him by the vilest 
means. The Scriptures have terrible 
things to say of deliberate and open 
wickedness, but their hottest scorn is 


reserved for the man who consents with 
a thief and is “a partaker with adulter- 
ers.” 


RECENT EXCAVATION OF THE TEMPLE 
OF AEGINA. 
ATHENS, October 12, 1901. 


Incontestably one of the most !mportant 
events of the current year in the world of 
art and archwology is the excavation of 
the well-known temple of Aegina by Pro- 
fessor Furtwingler during the spring and 
summer. It had long been felt that the 
excavations made in and around this temple 
in 1811, which brought to light the famous 
gable groups long known and much dis- 
cussed under the name of the Aegtnetan 
marbles, could not be regarded as defini- 
tive. After some slight work done by the 
Greek Archwological Society in 1893, it was 
much mooted who should undertake the 
final excavation. Two considerations made 
it most fitting that this privilege finally 
fell to Professor Furtwaingler—the general 
consideration that it would be difficult to 
find another man who possesses such a com- 
prehensive and minute knowledge of all the 
remains of ancient Greece, and the partic- 
ular consideration that he is the Director 
of the museum in Munich where the stat- 
ues found in 1811 are lodged, and has re- 
cently made from the lumber-room of the 
museum certain important additions to the 
two groups. 

Of course it was his especial desire and 
hope to find more statues or fragments 
which should bring the two groups nearer 
to completion; but no one understood bet- 
ter than he that there was only one way to 
secure this result, and this was the thor- 
ough clearing of the temple and the area 
adjacent to it. This is the modern method 
of excavation. The method of Cockerell and 
his associates was like fishing in turbid 
water, while Furtwangler’s process was an 
application of the drag-net which nothing 
could escape. A striking example of the 
thoroughness of his process is the fact that 
six heads, five of which may belong to the 
gable groups (although this, with becoming 
prudence, is left undecided in the pro- 
visional report which has just appeared), 
were found at the bottom of a deep cistern 
near the east front of the temple, into 
which the rain water from the roof was 
conducted through an aperture in the pave- 
ment of the esplanade in front of the tem- 
ple. Before reaching the cistern, the water 
had to fall through a rather spacious cave, 
in the rock floor of which the cistern was 
cut. It is an interesting fact that the ex- 
cavators of 1811 had their quarters in this 
very cave, which at that time had an open- 
ing to the north, subsequently closed by 
accumulation of débris. Cockerell did not 
think to let down his line under his own 
bed, where Furtwiangler’s drag-net secured 
the prize. Whatever may be the final ad- 
justment of the five heads just mentioned, 
it is practically certain that two other 
heads found in the propylon of the temple 
precinct belonged, one to the east gable 
and the other to the west. No one can 
doubt that Professor Furtwingler would like 
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to be able to take off some of the heads of 
the figures in the Munich Museum that 
were put upon them by the skilful hand of 
Thorwaldsen, and put in their place the 
heads just discovered. Athenian gossip has 
it that an expression of this most natural 
desire was met by the Greek authorities by 
a request for the return of the groups now 
in Munich. Whether request and counter- 
request have ever been expressed is more 
than doubtful, and at any rate there is no 
likelihood that any of these recently dis- 
covered heads will ever leave the Athenian 
Museum, where they now lie. Greece will 
henceforth remain the jealous custodian of 
the treasures which she knows how to ap- 
preciate. 

But to return to the excavations them- 
selves, which I visited two days ago. They 
have one great charm, viz., that they per- 
formed a limited task which it was possible 
after a few months to present to the world 
as a finished piece of work. Besides the 
completely cleared floor of the temple, 
which makes the interior arrangement 
plainer than before, the foundation has 
been cleared down to bed rock. The propy- 
lon, the great altar, and several adjacent 
buildings. have been excavated with a care 
which not only brings its own reward, but 
has yielded a considerable quantity of 
small finds from Mycenzwan times down 
well into the fifth century. Into the details 
of any of these matters I will not go; but 
there is one most interesting result of the 
work which cannot be passed by. The 
temple has, to the surprise of the world, 
changed its name. The world has for more 
than half a century regarded nothing as 
more certain than that this was the Temple 
of Athena, and has sometimes smiled at 
the reappearance now and again of the 
name, “Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius,”’ 
in certain books which thereby took on an 
antiquated appearance. It leaked out long 
ago that this name went out into all the 
world in consequence of a very shallow 
fraud practised by some of the younger and 
more frisky members of the excavation 
party of 1811 upon some ot the more vener- 
able members, which consisted in cutting 
the words Adi HaveAAnviy on a block of the 
cornice to the cella—an impossible place 
for the name of a temple to be actually 
cut, to say nothing of the fact that the cut- 
ting was done in a ridiculously superficial 
manner and with no expectation of deceiv- 
ing. When, however, the fraud had de- 
ceived the venerable authorities and had 
passed along through Europe, the perpetra- 
tors of it had not the courage to expose it; 
but, for the last fifty years, it has been 
generally understood, The story has been 
told by Ross in his ‘Archaeologische Auf- 
siitve, L, p. 241 ff., and elsewhere. 

All books published in late years have 
called the temple the Temple of Athena. 
Not only is Athena the central figure in 
both gable groups, but in the church of St. 
Athanasius, not so very far from the tem- 
ple, was seen a lintel block bearing the 
ancient inscription dpos reudvovs "AOnvaias, Then 


another stone was found with the same 
inscription, ‘‘a’ little farther off,” Ross 
says. It is true that voices were from 
time to time raised against the validi- 
ty of these grounds for the name. Prof. 


Paul Wolters, in the Mittheilungen des 
Deutschen Archacologischen Inatituta in 
Athen, 1889 (p. 177 ff.), pointed out the fact 
that Ross had been over-zealous in saying 





that the first of these inscriptions was 
found only a quarter of an hour from the 
temple. It is, in fact, over an hour away; 
and the second one, being quite near the 
city, is over an hour and a half distant 
from the temple. Quite recently another 
such boundary-stone has been found in the 
sea near the city. It ought to have been 
recognized as practically impossible that 
so many rather heavy stones should be 
carried so far, and their provenance ought 
to have been sought elsewhere than at the 
temple under discussion. In the American 
Journal of Archwology, 1893, Prof. F. B. 
Tarbell and Mr. W. N. Bates collected all 
the evidence available as to the connec- 
tion of the subjects of the sculptures on 
various temples with the divinity worship- 
ped in the temples. They appear to have 
had in mind some question in regard to the 
Aeginetan sculptures, as appears in a note 
on p. 19. Professor Furtwingler himself, in 
his ‘Beschreibung der Glyptothek Ké6nig 
Ludwig I. zu Miinchen,’ 1900 (pp. 86 and 157), 
had already declared that the presence of 
Athena in both gables was no proof that 
the temple was hers. He then thought it 
a temple of Herakles. But no serious and 
strenuous objection had been made to the 
current name; doubts only had been ex- 
pressed, when all at once, with the recent 
excavations, the certainty came with a 
blaze of proof that the temple belonged 
to another divinity almost purely local and 
much inferior to the great goddess Athena. 

First came three fragments of inscriptions, 
all of which seemed to contain parts of the 
name Aphza, and then came a large block 
nearly six feet long and a foot high, with 
an inscription of three lines, saying: ‘‘When 
Clecetas was priest, the house was built to 
Aphwa. The altar and the ivory [i. e., pre- 
sumably, the wooden cultus statue adorned 
with ivory], were made in addition, and a 
wall built around.’’ This inscription is in 
archaic Doric, and must be put well back in- 
to the sixth century. It cannot refer to the 
present temple, because three of the four 
fragments of the block containing it were 
found in the débris used for filling, at a con- 
siderable depth below the surface of the 
platform east of the temple, and down near 
the bed-rock. The present temple, then, re- 
placed at some time an older one of the 
same divinity on the same spdt. Pausanias 
(ii., 30, 3) says that the Temple of Aphza 
had inscribed on it a song of Pindar. Furt- 
wingler naturally supposed that there was 
some special occasion for this, and what 
more fitting occasion could be found than 
the dedication of the temple itself, which 
replaced with pomp an older one antiquated 
or destroyed? The time of dedication would 
then probably be when Pindar was at the 
height of his popularity. 

The new name of the temple, based as 
it is not only upon the complete inscrip- 
tion, but on the fragments of three others, 
will probably stand secure. One of the 
blocks is too large to have been transported 
very far. The only rift in the otherwise 
secure foundation is the fact that Pausanias, 
in mentioning the Temple of Aphma, says: 
“It is on the way as you go up to the moun- 
tain of Zeus Panhellenios.” It is true that 
this mountain of Zeus Panhellenios was once 
supposed to be the height on which stands 
the temple under discussion; but there is lit- 
tle room for doubt that it is the peak now 
known as the épos, near the south point 
of the island, which dominates the whole 





island and affords a view not easily forgot- 
ten. It is, in fact, perfectly clear that Theo- 
phrastus means this mountain when, in 
discussing the signs of storms, he says that 
clouds settling upon Zeus Hellenios are a 
sign of rain. This very peak is used to-day 
in the same way as a weather gauge. Tak- 
ing the épos as something fixed, one has gen- 
erally believed, on theauthority of Pausanias, 
that the ruined chapel of the Archangel 
Michael, which stands on an imposing and 
finely constructed terrace, near the bot- 
tom of the northern slope of the dpos, oc- 
cupies the site of the Temple of Aphza. 
Several ancient inscriptions have been found 
there; none, however, giving the name of a 
divinity. It might be well to rummage a 
little more among the blocks which cover 
the ground here. Some decisive inscription 
might be the reward. But, as the case now 
stands, it is easier to believe that Pausanias 
was a “‘betrogener Betriiger’’ than that 
Furtwangler is in error in his identification 
of the Temple of Aphza. 

In the interest, however, of a complete 
statement of facts, I may say that Profes- 
sor Furtwingler is a little unjust as to 
the fitness of this place to be the location 
of the Temple of Aphzwa. In citing the 
passage in the narrative of Antoninus Lib- 
eralis which describes the flight of Aphea— 
who is a sort of double of Dictynna—from 
Crete, her touching at Aegina, and her 
taking refuge in a grove in which her tem- 
ple was afterwards set up, he denies the 
possibility of this region near the foot 
of the épos ever having been a grove, call- 
ing it an ‘‘éde Felswiiste.’”’” Two visits to 
the spot have left me with the opposite 
conviction. Several fig trees flourish on 
and about the terrace; and there is even 
now considerable humus there, in spite of a 
long process of denudation and washing- 
down of the soil to a slightly lower level 
since classical times. There is, moreover, 
a large cistern, or well rather, near the 
upper edge of the terrace, which seems fed 
by a perennial source at the bottom. I 
have, at any rate, in two different years— 
1894 and 1901—seen crowds of women wash- 
ing there in September, before the fall 
rains. I set this down as something to 
be taken into consideration in case there 
should be a change of the kaleidoscope, and 
new possibilities at present not in sight 
should present themselves. 

The new discovery will hardly contribute 
anything toward fixing more exactly the 
date of the famous temple. Furtwangler, 
to be sure, suggests a very plausible and 
extremely interesting connection of the 
building of the temple with an episode in 
the battle of Salamis. Herodotus, after 
giving the Athenian account of the begin- 
ning of the battle, adds: ‘The Aeginetans 
tell another story, and say that the ship 
which had gone over to Aegina to fetch the 
Aeacidew brought on the battle, and that, 
furthermore, the phantom of a woman ap- 
peared to them, and, when she had ap- 
peared, she reviled them, saying, ‘Wretches, 
how long are you going to keep backing 
water?’ and urged them on, so that the 
whole Greek line heard her voice.’’ Furt- 
wiingler accepts a suggestion of Salomon 
Reinach that this phantom woman was, ac- 
cording to the belief of the Aeginetans, 
none other than the goddess Aphwa, who 
looked down from the height on which her 
temple stood, and, beholding her island 
devotees in the throes of a dangerous crisis, 
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inspired them to the deeds of valor which 
made their name resound throughout 
Hellas. Herodotus, even with his Athenian 
leanings, has to record the fact that the 
Aeginetans outstripped the Athenians in 
this battle, according to the general judg- 
ment. What an occasion this afforded them 
to devote their treasure to the erection of 
a fine temple to the goddess who had led 
them on that day to immortal glory! Well 
might they call in Pindar to add lustre to 
the offering—Pindar, who, in his fourth 
Isthmian ode, also showed his predilection 
to praise the island whose “strong tower 
was high valor.” 

This most attractive weaving of history 
and myth to form a setting for the date of 
the temple will not, however, remove en- 
tirely a doubt created in the minds of 
many by the solid presence of the gable 
groups themselves, which make such an 
impression of antiquity. It is difficult to 
believe that, long after the group of Athena 
battling with the giants in the gable of 
the Old Athena temple on the Athenian 
Acropolis had been produced, with its tre- 
mendous life and energy, sculptors could 
have gone on making such stiff, expres- 
sionless figures at a place so hard by. 
The newly discovered sculptures at Delphi 
seem rather to increase this difficulty. 
Sculpture was beginning to throb with life 
everywhere in Greece. Could Aegina have 
been in an eddy? But it must be said that 
Furtwangler, who is a master in the field 
of sculpture, has long held to about this 
date, and is not being carried away by any 
fancy generated by his new discovery. Af- 
ter years of discussion, while there is no 
perfect agreement as to the date of the 
Aegina sculptures, the limits have been 
drawn more closely. It is, after all, a ques- 
tion of a decade or so. The time when 
Leake and Cockerell dated the temple at 
600 B. Cc. is long past. 

RuFus B. RICHARDSON. 


INTERNATIONAL ART IN LONDON. 


LONDON, October, 1901. 


The autumn season in London probably 
never began in such gloom for artists. The 
war in South Africa has entered upon its 
third year—the war that was to have been 
carried to a triumphant end in a month's 
time; every one knows that the income 
tax, already enormous, will be very much 
bigger before the next payment is called 
for—the more pessimistic, indeed, insisting 
that it will go up to half a crown in the 
pound before it can begin to go down again; 
the papers are full of the gradual decline 
of British trade and commerce; Lord Rose- 
bery has just been calling upon the Brit- 
ish people to awake and borrow a little 
energy from Americans, or there is no 
telling whither their apathy may lead. Al- 
together, the financiai outlook is anything 
but brilliant, and, in moments of national 
economy, it is the artist who suffers first. 
Bread and meat must be paid for before 
pictures can bé bought. While from Ven- 
ice, from Dresden, from Vevey reports 
come of the wonderful success of the sum- 
mer’s big exhibitions—success, that is, from 
the point of view of sales—in the London 
galleries that pleasant little mark “Sold” 
on a picture has long been the exception. 
The Academy itself, the stronghold of popu- 
lar art, is said to have suffered, and when 
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the sales at the Academy diminish, the 
other galleries might as well lock their 
doors and put up their shutters. 

It is all the more encouraging, therefore, 
to find that a society of artists upon whom 
the future of the art of Great Britain may 
be said in a large measure to depend, should 
have bravely faced the period of depres- 
sion and chosen the present moment to 
open its third exhibition, after an interval 
of a little more than two years. It is 
unusual in London for any group of artists 
to allow such a long time to pass without 
giving signs of life—the risk would be too 
great; and, I think, in the conservative or 
Academic camp there was every hope that 
the last had been heard of the Interna- 
tional Society of Sculptors, Painters, and 
Gravers. Its first two shows had proved 
it a force to be reckoned with, a formidable 
rival to Academies and Institutes and Brit- 
ish Artists, and its disappearance would 
not have been regretted. But now it is 
once more to the fore, its activity and ex- 
cellence unimpaired, its standard as high 
as ever, its example as subversive of all 
the old, long-established superstitions and 
traditions of British art. 

I have spoken at length of the aims and 
constitution of the Society because it is in 
this way I can best explain its importance 
and the reason why so much is expected of 
its influence. As for the exhibition that 
has recently opened, it has the very virtues 
that in most London exhibitions are con- 
spicuous by their absence. The pictures 
are intelligently hung. In the two pre- 
vious shows there was the further advan- 
tage of unusually fine rooms. Prince's 
Skating Rink at Knightsbridge had been 
transformed for the summer into a picture 
gallery, large and spacious, and decorated 
for the purpose by the Society itself. Now, 
for various reasons, Knightsbridge has been 
abandoned for much more convenient Pic- 
cadilly, and temporary quarters have been 
found in the Institute, where the galleries 
are pleasant, but limited in space, and dec- 
orated according to unfortunate Institute 
ideals. But the arrangement of the walls 
is harmonious; there is no crowding, each 
picture has its necessary margin of space, 
while the low velarium concentrates the light 
just where it is wanted. Mr. Whistler so 
seldom exhibits that a row of small pictures 
by him is an event. They are marines; a 
little street scene, all “gold and orange”; 
a most beautiful study of the nude, 
“Phryne the Superb’; notes of color, suave, 
rhythmical, exquisite. Here you have 
proof positive that the success of a pic- 
ture in an exhibition is not in proportion 
to the size of the canvas or paper and the 
sensation of the subject. These little mas- 
terpieces hold you when you would pass 
with indifference the huge machine at the 
Salon or the rapid “picture of the year” 
at the Academy. 

Exhibitions without end open and close 
in London, and call for no special mention. 
But not only for what the International 
shows, but for what it means, does it de- 
serve careful consideration; and American 
artists have a particular reason to be in- 
terested in its welfare. In England or 
Great Britain, there has never been any 
definite well-organized movement of ‘‘Se- 
cession,’ as in Paris or Munich or Vienna. 
I have heard abroad the International 
called the ‘“‘London Secession,’ but this 
word really does not describe it. Its mem- 
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bers do not “secede” from anything: it 


represents no one group, it is no associa 
tion merely of the vounger men still tn 
the hot rebellion of youth, it gives expres- 
sion to no revolutionary tendencies or 
brand-new doctrines and theories; it is not 
Mystic, or Symbolist, or Pointillist, or Im- 
pressionist, or Divisionist; it has not even 
invented a name by which to electrify or 
puzzle a world on the lookout for sensa 
tions. It is merely a society of artists 
drawn together by their love of art and 
their desire to show the best work that is 
being done nowadays, and to arrange it in 
such fashion that it can be seen to the 
best advantage. But whoever has been 
forced by duty to make the rounds of the 
chief galleries in England and on the Con 
tinent during the last fifteen or twenty 
years will know what a novelty this is 
The means by which these ends are realiz 
ed are simple—so simple, the wonder is 
they have not been thought of before by 
any association of British artists. In the 
first place, the President has been chosen 
for his distinction as an artist, and not 
solely for social or other reasons; a society 
over which Mr. Whistler presides could not 
but be distinguished. In the second place, 
the members—divided into Executive Mem 
bers, Honorary Members, and Associates 
have also been elected, not because they 
are “good fellows,"’ or popular with the 
public, but because of their merit as 
artists. And, in the third place, narrow 
insular and national barriers have been 
disregarded, and the effort is made to in- 
clude all the men who are doing original 
work in any part of the world. It may be 
said that, in this respect, the Academy is 
liberal enough; are not two Americans, a 
German, and a Dutchman counted among 
the full-fledged Academicians”? But all these 
painters live in England, and have identi- 
fied themselves with English art and Eng- 
lish life, even when they have not been 
officially nationalized. Outside its own 
ranks the Academy is indifferent enough to 
the foreigner. Take the case of Americans; 
Mr. Millet and Mrs. Merritt are fairly 
regular contributors, but I have had to 
point out before now the shameful sort of 
treatment accorded to only too many others 
who have ventured to exhibit With the 
International, however, the tables are turn- 
ed: The President is an American; so is one 
of the Executive Members or Council—Mr. 
Pennell; and Mr. St. Gandens, Mr. Mac- 
Monnies, Mr. Chase, Mr. Alexander, and 
Mr. Melchers are among the Honorary 
Members; Mr. Humphreys Johnston, Mr. 
Muhrman, Mr. Mura, among the Associates; 
while, this year, Mr. Lungren and Mr. Mc- 
Lure Hamilton also are exhibitors. This is 
why I think the Society and its ex- 
hibitions of special interest to Americans 
It may, again, be said that, as Academicians 
are not admitted to the Executive, there- 
fore the Society must be in direct and de- 
liberate opposition to the Academy. But it 
is well known that, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, most of the eminent British 
artists of to-day—including the large and 
accomplished Glasgow group-——have little 
favor shown them at Burlington House. 
And, again, the ends of the International 
Society would be at once defeated were it 
brought under Academical influence. 

The Glasgow men are naturally to the 
fore; it is their only chance to make a good 
showing in London, and one of their pum- 
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ber, Mr. Lavery, is Vice-President of the 
Society. His portraits and Mr. Walton’s 
and Mr. Henry’s are, as a rule, excellent. 
Indeed, the work of this group usually has 
character and sometimes charm, though 
they may not have fulfilled all the expec- 
tations they aroused at the outset of their 
career, and though several now seem in 
danger of falling victims to “pattern,’’ so 
determined are they to be decorative in their 
pictures. Mr. Hornel, for one, reduces his 
landscapes to a blinding, kaleidoscopic mo- 
saic of color. Mr. Sauter, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Society, is also prominent 
among the portrait-painters, and the land- 
scape men are chiefly Mr. Muhrman and 
Mr. Priestman, who are always to be studied 
even when, as now, they are scarcely up to 
their own high level. 

I have said who are the Americans. 
France is represented by M. Besnard, M. 
Cottet, M. Mileendeau; Germany, by Franz 
Stuck and Klinger; Holland, by Mathys and 
James Maris, Breitner, and Bauer; Belgium 
by Khnopff and Claus; Italy by Fragiacomo 
and Segantini. A fine series of paintings 
and drawings by Segantini has, indeed, been 
made one of the chief features of the col- 
lection. Two Canadians also send: Mr. Ho- 
mer Watson, well known, I believe, in New 
York, and Mr. Morrice, new as an exhibitor 
in London, but whose work here, as in the 
Champ-de-Mars Salon, reveals a sense of 
style and color that promises much. This 
short summary will at least give an idea 
of the scope of the exhibition. 

The black-and-white, though not so rep- 
resentative as in previous shows, is good, M. 
Lepére, Mr. Pennell, and Mr. E. J. Sullivan 
being the chief exhibitors in this section. 
And if there is but little sculpture, that lit- 
tle is of interest; Meunier, Troubetzkoy, and 
Klinger, the most notable contributors. 

I do not pretend that the show is fault- 
less—that would be absurd. If I were writing 
at length, I might compare it, not always 
to its advantage, with the first two shows. I 
might call attention to more than one dis- 
appointment or failure. The millennium will 
have come before a society of artists can 
reach that stage of perfection where it is 
beyond reproach. But, as a rule, the work 
that does not command praise at least chal- 
lenges criticism. Comparatively little com- 
monplace has crept in. There is no painting 
or drawing or modelling down to the pop- 


ular taste, and it is better to err on the 
side of eccentricity than of sentiment. The 
disappointment, as a rule, is when the ar- 
tist falls below the standard he has set; 
the failure, when he has not been able to 
solve the problem his picture or drawing 


or statue meant to him, That there should 
be a standard, and a high one, that there 
should be a problem, and an artistic one, is 
the great thing. N. N. 


Notes. 


Mr. R. B. Marston, the veteran London 
publisher, has consented to act as Hon- 
orary Secretary and Honorary Treasurer of 
a fund to enable a memorial of the late 
R. D. Blackmore to be placed in Exeter 
Cathedral. He expects, if the sum raised 
should be more than sufficient thus to hon- 
or the author of ‘Lorna Doone,’ to invest 
the surplus for the benefit of the Authors’ 
Benevolent Fund. A copy of Mr. Marston's 
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circular will be sent to any one addressing 
him at St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
London, E. C. Messrs. Hall Caine, Thomas 
Hardy, Kipling, R. E. Prothero, and W. 
Clark Russell are of the Honorary Commit- 
tee of the fund. 

A beginning has been made in Massachu- 
setts, by the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Civil-Service-Reform Association of that 
State, of an attempt to reach the minds of 
youth in the high schools on the subject 
of public office as a public trust. A pam- 
phlet on the merit system versus the spoils 
system, written by Mr. Edward Carey, has 
been widely circulated by the Auxiliary, 
which is ready to send copies to high 
schools outside of Massachusetts. Appli- 
cation should be made to Miss Elizabeth 
Foster, No. 44 Fairfield Street, Boston. 

The interesting announcement is made 
that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are to be the 
American agents for the sale of the pub- 
lications of the famous Plantin-Moretus 
Museum at Antwerp. The Administrative 
Board decided last year ‘‘to print from the 
copper and wood cuts in the Museum a 
limited number of proofs, which should be 
offered for sale to art lovers and connois- 
seurs.’’ Among these are engravings by 
Lucas van Leyden (1521), Crispin van de 
Passe (1588, after designs by Martin de 
Vos), John Wiericx (1585-1590); frontis- 
pieces and portraits after designs by Ru- 
bens, whose relations to the great printing- 
house were very close; ‘Emblemata Ha- 
driani Junii,’ by various hands; fifteen etch- 
ings and seven engravings on copper by 
the late Baron Leys, the eminent Belgian 
painter of the last century, whose plates 
have been bought by the Museum; besides 
several large prints from the original 
plates—after Van Dyck’s “Christ on the 
Cross,’’ the portrait of Christopher Plan- 
tin, ete. These books and prints may be 
seen at the new offices of the firm, at No. 
85 Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. E. A. Crawley, of Bradfield College, 
Berkshire, England, has turned FitzGerald’s 
‘Rubéiyaét of Omar Khayyém’ into Greek 
elegiacs, which will be issued early in De- 
cember in a limited bilingual edition print- 
ed at the Merrymount Press for Mr. Na- 
than Haskell Dole, of Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton. This edition is specially authorized by 
Dr. William Aldis Wright of Cambridge, 
FitzGerald’s executor. 

Immediately forthcoming from Henry 
Holt & Co. are Prof. Henry A. Beers’s ‘His- 
tory of English Romanticism in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ and ‘American Political 
History to the Death of Lincoln,’ popular- 
ly told by Viola A. Conklin. 

‘Famous Sayings of Famous Americans,’ 
compiled by James J. Neville, will be issued 
by Frederick H. Johnson, Syracuse, N. Y. 

‘China in Convulsion,’ by Dr. Arthur H. 
Smith, and ‘Culture and Restraint,’ by the 
Rev. Hugh Black, are in the press of Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 

Still another book on China, ‘The War of 
Civilization,’ by George Lynch, is to be 
published immediately by Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

A romantic novel founded on the life of 
Francois Villon, and entitled ‘If I Were 
King,’ by Justin Huntly McCarthy, will 
shortly be published by R. H. Russell, 

Richardson’s ‘Pamela,’ ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ 
and ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ in twenty small 
crown octavo volumes, will be issued by 





Chapman & Hall in London and J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. in Philadelphia. A portrait of 
Richardson, and 78 illustrations after Stoth- 
ard and E. F. Burney, will adorn this set. 

Macmillan Co. have transferred to their 
“Handbooks of Archeology” Lanciani’s 
‘Destruction of Ancient Rome,’ already no- 
ticed in these columns. 

Among the reprints of the week none is 
more captivating than the twelve volumes 
of the Temple edition of the Works of the 
Brontés (London: Dent; New York: Mac- 
millan), in olive-green binding brightly 
stamped in gilt. Etched frontispieces em- 
brace portrait, historic scene, and imagina- 
tive illustration of the story. One volume 
is given up to the verse of the three sisters, 
with Cottage Poems by the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté. The hand will not tire of these 
light books, and the eye will not be strain- 
ed by the text. 

Mr. Edwin Atlee Barber’s ‘Pottery and 
Porcelain of the United States’ (Putnams) 
was reviewed by us seven years ago, with 
acknowledgment of its merit particularly 
on the historical side. It has not been 
superseded, and is not likely to be, and is 
now issued in a second edition with nearly 
a hundred additional pages and a liberal 
continuation of the illustrations. Mr. Bar- 
ber offers much fresh and valuable infor- 
mation about the earlier potteries, while 
his account of developments since 1893 (and 
very important they are) fills fifty pages. 
The public that buys, as well as that which 
collects, has now a_ book of reference 
brought up to date. The author is less 
critic than antiquarian and chronicler, but 
his interest in his subject is, like his in- 
dustry, most commendable. A curious in- 
stance of the sociological significance of 
forms of pottery is given in the supplement 
at p. 435, where is depicted a ring-shaped 
cider bottle, meant to be carried afield on 
the owner’s arm. 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s ‘William Shak- 
spere: Poet, Dramatist, and Man’ comes to 
us from Macmillan in a third edition, with 
all the illustrations, with some corrections, 
and in a cheaper, but still handsome form. 
At the same time his excellent early ver- 
sion of ‘Norse Stories,’ which we noticed 
last winter, is put forth anew by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., in elegant typography, with 
pale-tinted scroll borders and with gayly 
colored full-page designs by George 
Wright. 

Nearly sixty years have elapsed since 
the inception of John Henry Newman’s 
‘Lives of the English Saints,’ and whether 
hagiology has meanwhile risen in repute, 
or whether we can all enjoy these biogra- 
phies as pure literature, viewing as poetry 
what we decline to accept as history, as 
the Rey. Arthur W. Hutton suggests, he has 
put them to press once more in a hand- 
some set of six volumes, garnished with 
portraits of twelve of the contributors (of 
whom only one survives, some being under 
twenty-five at the time, and most being on 
either side of thirty), and a list as nearly 
perfect as can be made of the several at- 
tributions. This edition bears in London 
the imprint of Freemantle and in Philadel- 
phia of Lippincott. Mark Pattison, J. A. 
Froude, Faber, Oakeley, and Mozley are 
among the portraits mentioned. 

In noticing the latest addition to the 
“Versailles Historical Series’ (Boston: 
Hardy, Pratt & Co.), which comprises three 
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volumes of Madame de Motteville’s Me- 
moirs, translated by Miss Wormeley, we 
have pleasure in observing that the work 
is in many particulars more accurate than 
in some of the preceding volumes. The ele- 
mentary error of mistaking ‘“‘esprit’’ for 
intelligence (when the context shows that 
wit is meant) may be found in i., 202, and 
ii., 57. Still, the translator keeps even pace 
with the not very stimulating original, and 
practises a fair amount of judicious ex 
cision here and there. Sainte-Beuve’s 
“Causerie” serves as an introduction. 


Superficially considered, there might ap- 
pear to be a happy thought in the com- 
pilation, ‘Romantic Castles and Palaces as 
Seen and Described by Famous Writers, 
Edited and Translated by Esther Singleton’ 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). For mere description, 
Gautier and Alexander Dumas, Hawthorne, 
William Howitt, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
Leigh Hunt and Walter Scott (to cite the 
less recent) may answer; but wherever the 
historical details of a guide-book enter in, 
the age of the selection counts, and many 
of the details here to be found must be as 
untrustworthy as they are unreadable. On 
the other hand, we have passages from 
J. R. Green, J. A. Symonds, Grant Allen, 
Pierre Loti, E. De Amicis, C. Yriarte, and 
other of our contemporaries. There are also 
nearly fifty excellent photographic illustra- 
tions. The proof-reading (or is it the schol- 
arship?) leaves something to be desired. 
“Farinata des Uberti’ occurs on page 42, for 
example; ‘‘Francoise de’Mercceur’”’ on page 
174; ‘“‘Catherine de Medicis’’ on page 174, 
“de’Medicis’”” on page 101, ‘‘de’Medici’’ on 
pages 175, 177; ‘“‘de los Arraynes” on page 
79; ‘“‘Maréchale de Chaumont, to do honor 
to his uncle,’’ on page 213. 

Under the title ‘The Education of the 
American Citizen,’ President Hadley has 
reprinted a number of his addresses and 
essays (Charles Scribner’s Sons). The views 
here presented are too well known to re- 
quire commendation to our readers. Presi- 
dent Hadley’s theory is ‘‘that the real test 
of an educational system lies in its train- 
ing of the citizen to meet political exi- 
gencies,’’ and he is fond of dwelling on the 
potency of public opinion in solving politi- 
cal problems. While the manner in which 
the thought is presented is not brilliant, its 
substance is excellent. Occasionally, the de- 
sire to be fair and conciliatory produces 
some indefiniteness of assertion, and opti- 
mism takes the place of argument. But the 
head of a great university must nowadays 
be a diplomatist and beware of too much 
zeal. The most scholarly paper in the col- 
lection, on “Ethics as a Political Science,” 
appeared nine years ago, and is perhaps 
more truly educational than the recent ad- 
dresses, which necessarily lack the in- 
cisiveness of arguments meant for students 


The legal position of women in this coun- 
try is examined by Mr. G. J. Bayles under 
the title ‘Woman and the Law’ (The Cen- 
tury Co.). The book is intended for women 
—as women, not as lawyers—and will un- 
doubtedly be of interest to the growing 
class of self-sufficient members of the some- 
time ‘‘weaker sex.’’ As Prof. I. F. Rus- 
sell says in his introduction, in this coun- 
try woman labors under no legal disabili- 
ties, and is in some respects favored by the 
law. Not being ordinarily a voter or of- 
fice-holder, her public relations are of mod- 
erate importance; but her property rela- 
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tions are no longer insignificant, while the 
domestic relations are of at least as much 
consequence to her as to man. Hence the 
author of this book dwells mainly on such 
subjects as marriage and divorce, the guar- 
dianship of children, marriage settlements, 
dower, separate estates, and the conduct of 
their affairs by women. His presentation of 
the law is necessarily concise, but is clear 
and neat, and will meet the wants of those 
who desire to take a general view of the 
subject. 

To sketch in a single volume the history 
of both critical and creative literature in 
France during so strikingly productive a 
period as the last twenty-five or thirty 
years, might at first blush appear a mere 
tour de force. In M. Georges Pellissier’s 
hands the result turns out to be a most 
valuable general guide for popular pur- 
poses. It is, indeed, to France that one must 
look for such an admirable summary of the 
subject as ‘Le Mouvement Littéraire Con- 
temporain’ (Paris: Plon - Nourrit). This 
work, which takes up novels, plays, poetry, 
criticism, and history, combines the treat- 
ment of all essential elements in these 
various genres with comprehensiveness and 
lightness of touch. Its one striking want is 
the almost complete absence of dates, 
which might easily find a place in foot- 
notes. Doubtless, many readers may feel 
disposed to take issue with some of M. 
Pellissier’s conclusions, notably with his 
charity towards recent experiments in the 
rejuvenation of French prosody. But the 
distinguished critic is at all events true to 
his literary faith, which consists mainly 
in counselling a return to the method of 
Sainte-Beuve, in preference to either Taine 
or Brunetiére. 

Two more numbers of the ‘Catalogo Gen- 
erale della Libreria Italiana — 1847-1899’ 
(Milan: Hoepli; New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner) carry the alphabet on into D. 
Among the more striking lists of works are 
those, in politics and sociology, of the 
statesman Colajanni; in letters, of D’An- 
nunzio, whose beginnings were poetical—‘In 
Memoriam: Versi’ (1880); ‘Canto Novo’ 
(1882); ‘Intermezzo di Rime’ (1884), and so 
on. Massimo D’Azeglio editions fill three- 
quarters of a page, and range, in the case 
of his ‘Ettore Fieramosca,’ from 1847 to 1899; 
of his ‘Nicold de’ Lapi’ from 1847 to 1894—a 
very even running for these masterpieces. 
The Dante entries (that is, of works on him) 
are surprisingly small for the half century; 
a mere handful. Dino Compagni’s ‘Chroni- 
cle’ has been reprinted six times—in 1847, 
1852, 1858, and, after a decade’s pause, 1869, 
1870, 1872. Darwin's ‘Origin of Species’ wag 
not translated till 1865; his ‘Journal of a 
Voyage’ till 1872. Fenimore Cooper’s vogue 
in Italy in this later period dates from 1858 
with ‘The Bravo.’ ‘Robinson Crusoe’ has 
been issued from 1854 to 1898, but De Foe re- 
mains to Italians a man of one book. It is 
pleasant to find here Cowper’s lines on his 
mother’s picture translated (1882). 

The October issue of the Historical Collec- 
tions of the Essex Institute (Salem, Mass.) 
contains a paper by the President of that 
society entitled ‘“‘What Washington Thought 
of a Third Term.”’ It will well repay read- 
ing, however little the present generation 
takes Washington’s opinions and political 
example to heart. It is conclusive as to his 
being in favor of the republic’s right to em- 
ploy a public servant as long as its advan- 
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tage was consulted by his continuance In of- 
fice. In his correspondence with his friends 


and in his Farewell Address a ascruple 
against the principle of a third term found 
no place among his reasons for seeking re- 
tirement; nor did he avoid a second term on 
the ground of its being opposed to public 
policy, as he might have done 


The conditions of South African trade are 
reviewed in the Consular Reports for Octo 
ber by Consul-General Stowe; its growing 
importance to us being indicated by the 
fact that only nine other countries take 
more of our products He refers to the 
universal use in Cape Colony of our kitchen 
ware, furniture, and agricultural impl 
ments, and quotes Lord Roberts's commen 
dation of the American buckboard wagon 
as ‘superior to any other pattern of either 
Cape or English manufacture.” Another 
proof of the increase of our interests in 
the Old World is the establishment in 
Harput of an agency for the exhibition of 
American goods, chiefly agricultural ma- 
chinery. To promote this end, a model 
farm has been started in the vicinity which 
is ‘cultivated exclusively by American ma- 
chinery,’’ and the Governor-General of the 
province has granted the agency the use 
of a large tract of arable land near the 
capital ‘‘on which the operations of plough 
ing, sowing, cultivating, and harvesting 
the standard crops of the country can be 
readily followed and siudied.”” Among 
other subjects treated in the Reports is 
Japanese trade, the total volume of our 
commerce last year having exceeded fifty- 
seven million dollars Attention is called 
to the gradual abolition of domestic 
slavery in Egypt, 3,450 manumission papers 
having been granted in the last six years 


Kang-Wha, the fortified island lying at 
the mouth of the Han River, the largest 
in Korea, has hitherto been the asylum of 
each refugee native dynasty,and frequent- 
ly the capital of the country at months 
at a time, during the many invasions of 
that oft-conquered country. Modern meth- 
ods of warfare have made the island less 
valuable as a stronghold, but the duplicate 
records of the Government are still kept 
there in a fortified monastery, which 
French infantry in 1866 vainly endeavored 
to storm. These archives are in the care 
of Buddhist monks, who are subsidized 
and act as a clerical militia. An account of 
Kang-Wha, historical and descriptive, is 
given by the Rev. M. N. Trollope in vol- 
ume ii. of the Transactions of the Korea 
Asiatic Society. Rich in ancient masonry, 
fortifications, and monuments, the island 
now boasts of two comparatively new tab- 
lets standing on the headland above the 
forts stormed by the Americans under 
Lieut.-Commander (now Rear-Admiral) W. 
S. Schley, in 1871. They were erected by 
the people of Kang-Wha in grateful me- 
mory of their fellows who died for their 
country. One of them gives the names of 
four officers and forty-nine Koreans, rank 
and file slain (compare the “three hundred 
and fifty’ of the official report to our Sec- 
retary of the Navy). Perhaps the smaller 
number were from Kang-Wha only. A simi- 
lar tablet within the monastery enclosure 
recalls the French expedition of 1866. “The 
Spirit Worship of the Koreans” is treated 
in a scholarly paper by the Rev. George 
Heber Jones. While Confucianism is the 
creed of the lettered classes, and Buddh- 
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ism of the women, ministering thus to the 
social side of life, some of the monas- 
teries also being subsidized, Shamanism is 
the prevailing cult, the female sorcerers 
everywhere having amazing influence. Hap- 
pily, Korean spirits cease all activity at 
cock-crow, for at the first blast of chan- 
ticleer they are unable to travel. 

The claims of geographical research were 
urged by Dr. R. H. Mill in his address be- 
fore the British Association at Glasgow. 
Referring to the unsatisfactory position of 
the science in Great Britain, both in the 
general educational scheme and in the 
Government departments, he stated that 
“there is still one important colonial boun- 
dary entirely undelimited in a region some- 
what difficult of access and still little 
known, where gold fields will probably be 
found or reported before long, and where 
a very serious international question may 
suddenly arise.”’ He also called attention to 
the undesirable condition of the laws in 
regard to water-rights, and the absence of 
laws as to the utilization of wind—a dan- 
gerous situation in view of the growing 
importance of wind- and water-power, and 
the transport of that power by electricity. 

The American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia has, after 158 years of exis- 
tence (Franklin called it into being), re- 
solved to supplement its semi-monthly 
meetings with at least one general meeting 
annually, beginning in Easter week of 
1902. Papers to be presented by or through 
members should be in the Secretaries’ 
hands not later than February 15. 





The writers in the “Highways and By- 
ways Series’’ (Macmillan) have all, so far, 
succeeded in producing guide-books so glo- 
rifled with anecdote, literary reminiscence, 
and, above all, excellent illustration, that 
they appeal to several classes of readers. 
Many who will never visit the Lake Dis- 
trict will find Mr. A. G. Bradley's little 
book fascinating; and certainly it is one 
that no traveller in the north of England 
should fail to take with him. Mr. Brad- 
ley explored the country from Kendal to 
Gretna Green, and down to St. Bees on 
the Irish Sea, riding a bicycle for the 
most part, and asserting the supreme ad- 
vantage of this method of progression 
while he admits that smooth roads are 
none too common in the Lake Country. His 
experiences will tempt many cyclists to 
whom a cycle in that region may have 
seemed an anomaly, to abandon where 
possible the lumbering coach of the tourist 
and loiter with their wheels in the less- 
known byways. Mr. Bradley's pages are 
full of memoirs of Shelley, De Quincey, 
and the ‘Lakers’; but some of us have had 
enough of anecdotes of Wordsworth, South- 
ey, and Hartley Coleridge, and we have 
read with more interest the curious and 
gruesome tales connected with the remote 
zranges and ruined halls that cluster in 
the valleys little visited, even now, by tour- 
ists. Mr. Pennell’s illustrations are as 
good as ever, though here and there the 
reproduction is faulty. The map of Mr. 
Bradley's travels is valuable; for though 
one usually ends by developing one’s own 
route, in such a pilgrimage, another’s ex- 
periences form an interesting basis if only 
of comparison. 


—Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec’ (Mac- 
millan) is a posthumous work of John Cod- 
man, 24, who died in 1897 at the age of 
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thirty-four. His last years were spent in 
preparing this book, and, although he was 
unable to give it a final revision, it was 
practically completed at the time of his 
death. As an example of the effort be- 
stowed upon it, we may say that Mr. Cod- 
man followed the course of Arnold’s ad- 
vance, either on foot or by canoe, for 
nearly the whole of the way. No pre- 
ceding writer on the subject had taken 
the pains to do this, and the result is seen 
in a much firmer grasp of topographical 
detail. The suffering of the troops must 
be the main theme of any narrative which 
describes this expedition, and no one can 
properly realize what they endured un- 
less he has been through the country be- 
tween Dead River and Lake Megantic. Mr. 
Codman thought a great mistake was made 
in taking bateaux. ‘Rafts could have been 
built rapidly on the shores of many of 
the ponds by an advance party, and used 
to ferry the troops across as fast as they 
arrived, while a large enough amount of 
ammunition to have answered every pur- 
pose could have been thus transported.’’ 
The cause of this blunder is traceable less 
to sheer stupidity than to false informa- 
tion about the region. Arnold in one of 
his letters says: ‘‘We have been deceived 
in every account of our route.” The de- 
scription of the fighting before Quebec is 
very good, and does justice to Carleton’s 
humanity as well as to the bravery of 
the colonists. We must also point out 
that the book is in no sense a panegyric of 
Arnold, composed with a view to mitigating 
judgment of his later career. The Gen- 
eral’s courage and determination are fully 
illustrated, but, after all, the real hero 
is the common soldier. After quoting a 
devout passage from the journal of Pri- 
vate Abner Stocking, Mr. Codman pro- 
ceeds: “Such was the simple piety of many 
of that devoted little army. On the stern 
but confident religion of their youth, taught 
them under the white steeples of their 
village meeting-houses, they leaned, full 
of faith, as upon a strong staff, in the 
days of hunger, cold, and wretchedness in 
the wilderness, and in the weary hours 
of disease and defeat before the fortress 
city of Quebec.”” We can only regret that 
Mr. Codman should not have lived to see 
the publication of a book which is so care- 
fully worked out and so filled with enthu- 
siasm. 


—In ‘Johnnie Courteau and Other Poems’ 
(Putnams), Dr. W. H. Drummond reas- 
serts his claim to the province which he en- 
tered upon when he wrote ‘The Wreck of 
the Julie Plante,’ and made his own by the 
publication of ‘The Habitant.’ He knows 
the French Canadians thoroughly well, and 
his fund of humor is far from being ex- 
hausted, as may be seen from pieces like 
“Johnnie Courteau”’ and ‘Mon Frére Ca- 
mille” in the present volume. ‘The Hill of 
St. Sebastien’ recalls Chateaubriand’s ‘‘Le 
Montagnard Emigré,” while there is more 
than a suggestion of pathos in several of 
the poems. “Little Lac Grenier’ gives a 
delightful picture of the solitary Lauren- 
tian tarn, and “The Curé of Calumette”’ is 
the clever portraiture of a type well known 
in Quebec, the man whose parentage is 
partly Irish and partly French. But best 
of all is “Little Bateese,” which may be 
called the most delicate of Dr. Drummond's 
poems, whether in this book or in ‘The 





Habitant.’ Occasionally the broken Eng- 
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lish of the French farmer is cast aside; for 
example, in a few lines at the very be- 
ginning, where the true motive of all these 
verses about the Canadian is exposed: 
‘Remember when these tales you read 
Of rude but honest ‘Canayen,’ 
That Joliet, La Verandrye, 
La Salle, Marquette, and Hennepin 
Were all true ‘Canayen’ themselves— 
And in their veins the same red stream; 
The conquering blood of Normandie 
Flowed strong, and gave America 


Coureurs de bois and voyageurs 
Whose trail extends from sea to sea!’’ 


Here Dr. Drummond shows where his real 
sympathies lie. The life of the habitant 
at its best is, and has ever been, bound 
up with the woods and with the freedom 
of the open air. Dr. Drummond’s hunters, 
lumbermen, and peasants are somewhat 
idealized, but, though they are the products 
of a generous spirit, history is not serious- 
ly distorted, while the sincerity of the 
poet’s feeling adds depth and color to his 
lines. Mr. Coburn’s illustrations are all 
animated, and some of them give proof of 
decided talent. 


—Whatever importance may attach to Mr. 
Hubert W. Brown’s ‘Latin America: The 
Pagans, the Papists, the Patriots, the Pro- 
testants, and the Present Problem’ (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.) cannot be attributable 
to either profound historical research or to 
keen philosophic deductions from known 
facts concerning the Latin Americans. It 
might serve to awaken enthusiasm among 
a certain class of church people, whose zeal 
to aid missionary enterprise might thereby 
be quickened. That pagan forms in the 
externals of Roman Catholic worship crop 
up also in Latin America hardly needs to 
be explained at the cost of many printed 
pages. We have heard more or less of such 
practices since the days of Ulrich Zwingli. 
The evil of Rome, the failure of Roman 
Catholicism to touch the spiritual natures 
of the indigines of Spanish America, fanat- 
icism, useless penances—these constitute 
the burden of Mr. Brown’s book. It is 
pleasing, however, to note that he has ob- 
served evidences of a revival of energy, 
presumably for good, in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Latin America, and that he 
admits progress towards a reformation, or 
casting off of the excrescences that had 
grown during the colonial period; but he 
does not fully recognize how much of this 
has resulted from the persistent efforts of 
the Vatican councils in recent years. There 
is some confusion of thought in the volume, 
as where Mr. Brown assumes that there 
would be amazement at home if we sent 
missionary workers with an invading army 
at their back, after having been able to 
write without apology (p. 194), “An agent 
of the American Bible Society accompanied 
the American army in its invasion of Mex- 
ico in the war of 1847.’’ We must protest 
against his defence of that vicious practice 
of adapting the so-called Gospel Hymns 
to the Spanish in violation of the poetic 
laws of that language. No people in the 
world are more devoted to literary excel- 
lence of form than those of Spanish blood. 
To offend in this is to repel people of cul- 
ture and refinement. The author is often 
interesting when dealing with Mexico, but 
his knowledge of the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica is derived from second and often third- 
hand sources of information. 


— ‘American Literature’ (Scott, Foresman 
& Co.), by Prof. Alphonso G. Newcomer of 
Stanford University, is an excellent school- 
book and something more. Considered sim- 
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ply as an aid in academic and collegiate in- 
struction, it is—so far as can be judged 
without actually using it with a class—ad- 
mirably adapted to its purpose. It imparts 
important information concisely and accu- 
rately; its groupings of authors by the nat- 
ural cleavage of chronology, locality, and 
idea are managed with great discretion, and 
are excellently suited to help the student 
toward a synoptical view of the subject. 
Finally, its suggestions for study are un- 
usually helpful and suggestive. But, quite 
apart from its function as a_ text-book, 
Professor Newcomer’s little volume deserves 
consideration by the general reader as a lit- 
erary history of America. It is actualized 
by a vivid historical imagination, and its 
author’s feeling for perspective and pro- 
portion—in placing American literature in 
the general course of letters, and in in- 
ternal ranking and classification—is unus- 
ually keen and just. In the ticklish sec- 
tions upon contemporary writers there are 
certain implications with which some read- 
ers are sure to find fault. For instance, 
it would seem to us that more space should 
have been given to men like Col. Higgin- 
son, Dr. Mitchell, and Dr. Eggleston; and 
to others whom it would be indelicate to 
mention, considerably less. But, on the 
whole, the comparative judgments are con- 
trived with caution and fairness. The de- 
tailed criticism of particular writers also is 
eminently satisfactory. Professor Newcom- 
er’s estimates and appreciations are often 
original and independent. He is never sla- 
vishly holden to literary authority; but 
neither is he intolerant of it. He avoids 
equally the extremes of pedantry and cocki- 
ness, which have not been unknown in stu- 
dies of American literature. He writes a 
graceful, unaffected style, lively but not 
flippant. 


—Mr. J. N. Larned’s ‘Multitude of Coun- 
sellors: A Collection of Codes, Precepts, 
and Rules of Life from the Wise of All 
Ages’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) has had 
many predecessors of its kind, but com- 
pares favorably with the best of them. Its 
distinction from many others is that it is 
almost purely ethical. There is an intro- 
ductory essay of thirty-one pages, which 
is a remarkably concise and valuable com- 
ment on the selections that followit. These, 
if lacking much of a complete representa- 
tion, disarm the critic of his objection by 
the abundance of their riches. One is per- 
suaded that men have known well enough 
what they ought to do for some five or 
six thousand years; what they have lack- 
ed has been personal impulse or inspira- 
tion. Mr. Larned questions the value of 
systematic moral philosophy as a help to 
right living, but it may be permitted us to 
doubt whether his beloved maxims are 
much better. It is ‘‘truth embodied in a 
tale” that makes for righteousness. A good 
biography of a noble life, however simple, 
would help more than all these aphorisms, 
though one must check his opinion by such 
a judgment as that of Robert Louis Steven- 
son on William Penn’s ‘Fruits of Soli- 
tude.’ The most remarkable omission here 
is that of the Wisdom of Solomon, certain- 
ly a much more important book than Ec- 
clesiasticus. A less eccentric moralist than 
Thoreau might have served for colophon, 
and, seeing that Mr. Larned begins with 
Ptah-hotep, “the primitive archetype of all 
gentlemen,”’ could he have done better than 
to end with George William Curtis, a mod- 


ern gentleman between whose ideals of 
manners and of morals there was no divid- 
ing line? 


THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia: A Descriptive 
Record of the History, Religion, Litera- 
ture, and Customs of the Jewish People 
from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
1901. Vol. I. Aach—Apocalyptic Litera- 
ture. Pp. xxxviii+ 686+xxxviii. 

Of encyclopedias and cyclopewdias the flood 
still rises. From gardening to theology, and 
from architecture to law, its waves roll in 
on us, and the only doubt left is whether we 
have come to the age which condenses, sums, 
concludes, and rests, or to that which re- 
volts and casts its challenge of things as 
they are into a statement of those things 
themselves. So the ‘De Proprietatibus Re- 
rum’ of Bartholomeus de Glanville mark- 
ed an end, and the ‘Encyclopédie’ marked a 
beginning. If such fears for us in the ful- 
ness of our twentieth-century vivacity and 
expansion seem absurd, it is yet well to re- 
member that the greatest encyclopedia of 
all is in Chinese, and that the decline of 
original work in Arabic was marked by the 
writing of compends. Should we resist 
this old fatality of ‘“‘Rest and be thankful” 
and go on from assured ground, thus seem- 
ingly steadied beneath our feet, into fresh 
uncertainties, it will be a new thing in the 
history of civilization. 

The appearance, therefore, of this latest 
encyclopedia has an interest even greater 
than its own sufficiently great importance 
would explain. It is of a new kind. The 
description of no other encyclopedia yet in 
existence, draw it largely as we may, covers 
the one now before us. It may possibly be- 
long to the same class as the long-promised 
but still lingering Muhammadan Cyclopedia, 
and, again, there may be grave differences. 
On one side, it is a true encyclopedia, and 
speaks, always frem a Jewish standpoint, 
de omni scibili; on another, it is a cyclo- 
pedia as the record of a single branch of 
knowledge—the civilization of a single race. 
But the civilization of one race cannot be 
cut out with a hatchet from the civilization 
of all races, and least of all when that race 
is the Hebrew. Their line has gone out 
through all the earth, and their word to the 
end of the world. Cosmopolitan beyond all 
others, narrowly national above all others, 
no other people is so fitted to be the despair 
of the classifier. The new spirit of nation- 
ality which Mr. Gladstone hailed in the 
Balkans, has touched them, but in touching 
them has been changed into something which, 
the cynic will say, is both rich and strange. 
Even as a nation among the nations the 
chosen people is the chosen people still, and 
gathers to itself the heritage of the world. 
And so it alone has the self-consciousness to 
write its own encyclopedia and sum its 
own life. For other peoples the same thing, 
to some extent, has’ come about uncon- 
sciously. The Spanish and the Italian, the 
American and the English descendants of 
Brockhaus’s ‘Conversations-Lexikon’ — the 
century-old mother of them aljl—mirror the 
thought, tastes, and attitudes of the peoples 
for whem they are written. But each tries 
fairly enough to represent unbiassedly the 
sum of human knowledge, so far, at least, 
as it rises on their horizon. Their limita- 








tions are necessary, not self-imposed. 
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If, then, the present work is to avoid an 
unhappy provincialism, it must accept ab- 
solutely that it is only a cyclop@dia in the 
exact sense, and rigidly reject all general 
rubrics. The full title would suggest that 
such is in fact the plan, but in this first 
volume some articles have entered which 
ean hardly be justified Thus, Albertus 
Magnus undoubtedly was to some extent in- 


fluenced by Maimonides and Avicebron. but 
only those who would see him at a Hebrew 
angle should look for him here At the 
most his system might be treated under 
Maimonides or Avicebron as a result influ- 
enced by them. Again, Aldus Manutius cer- 
tainly should have a place in a true en- 
ecyclopwdia, but it may be doubted whether 
his publishing a Hebrew grammar and en- 
joying Hebrew friendships justify his ap- 
pearance here. He might be mentioned un- 
der Printing or under Gerson Soncino, his 
Jewish friend. As it is, his blography here 
is ludicrously one-sided. Similarly we have 
a biography of al-Farabi, for no other rea- 
son, apparently, than because Maimonides 
and other Jewish philosophers borrowed 
from him. He himself had no Jewish re- 
lationships, and should have been intro- 
duced in some general sketch of the devel- 
opment of philosophy among the Jews, or 
in the article on Maimonides. Again, the 
article on Altruism, if its own view is jus 
tified, is as much in place as the historic 
chapter on the snakes in Iceland. It is prac- 
tically a definition and description of al- 
truism, and a statement that such a thing 
does not exist in Judaism. So, too. with 
that on Agnosticism. It is an elaborate ex 
position how the difficulty which produces 
agnosticism cannot exist for Jews. All that 
is pure negative polemic, and should have 
no place here. 

But such errors of intrusion are com- 
paratively rare, and, leaving them on one 
side as due to mal-arrangement more than 
anything else, the true contents of the book 
may be classified under the following heads: 
First, and overwhelmingly, comes biography. 
This is really the backbone of the -book 
and an ample justification for its existence. 
Beginning with Biblical biography, its net 
sweeps in all Jews of any name in the Tal- 
mud, in the Middle Ages, and down to.the 
present day, taking up all contemporary 
Jews of reputation and forming of them 
practically a ‘““‘Who’s Who” in Judaism. Of 
necessity the scale of these biographies is 
limited, but each is followed by a bibliog- 
raphy which gives access to the ultimate 
facts. In this respect the importance of the 
work done cannot be exaggerated. A dic- 
tionary of Jewish biography has been a long 
and painfully felt want; but now it will be 
possible to turn to this book with con- 
fidence that, even though there may not be 
found in it all that is sought, yet it will 
at least afford that woo ers indispensable for 
further search. 

Secondly, the history of the Jews is 
treated geographically. Thus, we have, for 
example, articles on Afghanistan, Africa, 
Alabama, Albany, Alexandria, Algeria, Am- 
sterdam, etc., which contain a mass of in- 
formation inaccessible elsewhere. That 
holds especially of the descriptions of the 
present condition of the Jewish population, 
for which it has been possible to draw 
largely on the assistance of the local rab- 
bis, thus affording a very curious and in- 
teresting illustration of the essential unity 
of the Jewish civilization over all the 
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world. These descriptions, originally writ- 
ten in many different languages and scripts, 
emanating from very different environments 
and conditions, are still descriptions of the 
one people of Israel as it pursues its sep- 
arate life wherever in the world it may 
have been cast. Not an organization, but 
an organism, it impresses the imagination 
as does the tremendous system of the 
Church of Rome. Viewed on one side, we 
can understand the proudest pages of Dis- 
raeli, exulting in his Sephardic blood, and, 
on another, that insane panic before a gi- 
gantic fact whose fruit has been anti-Sem- 
itism. As to execution, these historical 
articles are naturally somewhat unequal. 
Those, for example, on Alsace and Amster- 
dam are excellent, being continuously full 
and detailed. That on Alexandria, although 
in parts good, and especially so in its 
treatment of the present situation, is very 
uneven. The history from the Roman period 
to the present day is passed over without 
a word, and the treatment of Hellenistic 
Judaism under the Ptolemies is almost 
childishly inadequate. Under this head 
should be mentioned also the articles on 
Agricultural Colonies, on the Alliance Is- 
raélite Universelle, and on Anti-Semitism. 
These explain some of the most interesting 
and important movements in modern Juda- 
ism, and are excellent of their kind; the 
first two are filled with statistics and ta- 
bles and fairly illuminated with illustra- 
tions. 

Thirdly, we have such a treatment of the 
Old Testament as might be looked for in 
a dictionary of the Bible. This is by far 
the weakest side of the book, and even 
the preface (p. xii.) speaks of it apolo- 
getically. The difficulty has been rightly 
felt, that an exhaustive, or even adequate, 
treatment at this point would compete un- 
happily with other modern and successful 
books. Yet, on the other hand, this book 
is to describe the history and religion of 
the Jewish people from beginning to end, 
and its Scriptures are certainly a most 
important part of both. In view of this, 
we cannot but feel that either all articles 
on Biblical subjects should have been 
frankly struck out and reference made to 


the corresponding sections in the known 
Bible dictionaries, or that these articles 
should have been developed with sufficient 


detail and thoroughness. Such competing 
articles written on the scale of those in 
“Cheyne” and “Hastings,’’ but from a spe- 


cifleally Jewish point of view, would have 
had the highest racial and even scientific 
value. As it is, we have space taken up 
to little purpose. But there was a fur- 
ther difficulty, which may have decided this 
matter, and which certainly went to give 
a curious compound character to the ar- 
ticles as written. It would appear that the 
gap separating ‘‘traditionalists” and ‘‘crit- 
ica’’--to use the current terms—among 
Jews is even wider than among Christians. 
No Christian dictionary of the Bible of 


any size, not even the “Hastings,” can 
be claimed specifically as traditionalist; 
the traditional party among the Jews has 
been of weight enough to affect this book. 
The editors, with a ‘“canniness” that char- 
acterizes their efforts throughout, have di- 
vided each of the more {tmportant Biblical 
articles into three sections. First comes 
a simple statement of the traditional facts, 
no comment, no analysis; secondly,the rab- 
binical interpretation, the facts as the 





fathers have viewed them—so far, the de- 
vout may go without soul’s peril; thirdly, 
the ‘‘critical’’ view — here the traditional 
facts are rechopped, rearranged, and re- 
interpreted. To the rabbinical section is 
attached an account of the transmutations 
suffered by Jewish legends and beliefs 
among Muslims. Of these three sections, 
only the rabbinical has the slightest nov- 
elty to commend it, and even it is bare 
enough. 

The fourth division may be classified as 
articles bearing on Talmudic law. The 
treatment of rabbinic literature in general 
is, for the most part, under the authors’ 
names, but there are besides special ru- 
brics for legal points, e. g., Abetment, Alibi, 
Alienation, etc. The importance for the 
history of civilization of this great system 
is coming to be recognized, certainly if 
slowly. The student of comparative law 
must now have a much wider horizon than 
that which lay round even Sir Henry Maine. 
The present articles will go far to extend 
that horizon and to raise new possibilities 
of comparison. 

Fifth come a number of rubrics which can 
be classed roughly as belonging to anthro- 
pology and folk-lore. The special article 
on Jewish anthropology is short and dis- 
appointing, but it is to be supplemented 
by many articles which will perhaps cover 
its nakedness. Of the importance of the 
subject there can be no question; the char- 
acter and permanence of the Jewish racial 
type is a standing anthropological prob- 
lem. Folk-lore is more richly represented 
in the present volume. Among the arti- 
cles on it may be mentioned Abracadabra, 
Esop, Ahikar, Amulets, Ancestor-worship, 
Anecdotes. All are readable and interest- 
ing, but none goes very deep; their limits 
are those of the popular and not the scien- 
tific encyclopaedia. 

Finally may be mentioned a few unclassi- 
fiable articles, including some of the best. 
High among them stands Lidzbarsky on the 
Alphabet—an excellent piece of work. 
There is a good treatment of the Hebrew 
accentual system by Margolis and a fair 
account of Apocalyptic literature. Dr. Gas- 
ter writes too shortly upon Alchemy. 

The chief value of this book, then, is to 
be found in its biographies, its descriptions 
of the present state of Jews throughout the 
world, and in its elucidations of Talmudic 
law. On all these points it gives first-hand 
information of a kind and to an extent not 
accessible elsewhere. The rest is pretty 
much leather and prunella, introduced to 
make up a handbook of general information 
for the Jewish home. Whether it would not 
be better for Jewish homes to seek their 
instruction in non-national encyclopmdias 
may remain a moot question. The people 
of Israel have done and suffered at least 
as much as any other race; their record is 
graven deep on the history of the world; 
they are amply justified in desiring a great 
book to the glory of their faith and their 
history. But unpleasing parallels might be 
drawn between some aspects of this work 
and some books of the baser sort in lauda- 
tion of our own recent military glory. 

The get-up of the book is good, in print- 
ing, paper, and illustrations. The publish- 
ers are to be congratulated on the skill 
with which they have engineered its ap- 
pearance. With a backing of over 6,000 
patron-subscribers—list carefully printed 





at the end with an open letter to them 
from Dr. Singer, the projector and manag- 
ing editor—the success of the undertaking 
would seem to be assured. The price, there- 
fore, of seven dollars per voluine stirs some 
wonder in us. It is three times that of 
the much better bound, equally well print- 
ed, very much more fully illustrated, and 
nearly twice as large volumes of Meyer’s 
‘Konversations-Lexikon.’”’” In English, the 
volumes of Chambers’s ‘Encyclopedia’ are 
quite as well bound, printed, and illus- 
trated, are considerably larger, and are 
probably much less than half the price. If 
it be objected that this book consists of 
absolutely new matter, so does the ‘En- 
cyclopedia Biblica.’ Each of its volumes 
contains about twice as much matter and 
costs two dollars less; and the public to 
which the present book appeals is at least 
as large. Is this difference due to Euro- 
pean pauper labor, to our beneficent duties 
on books, or to some tertium quid? 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


The French Revolution: A Sketch. By Shailer 
Mathews, A.M. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1901. 


Le Conventionnel Philippeaur. Par Paul 
Mautouchet. Paris: Georges Bellais. 1900. 
(Bibliothéque d’Histoire Moderne et Con- 
temporaine.) 


It is only for the sake of convenience and 
of a broad contrast that we bring together 
these two books on the French Revolution. 
M. Mautouchet writes a longer volume about 
Philippeaux, an associate of Danton, and a 
man of limited fame, than Professor 
Mathews devotes to the whole course of the 
Revolution from its causes to the end of the 
National Convention. Neither work comes 
into comparison with the other, but the dif- 
ference between them in point of scope 
serves to illustrate one striking fact. With 
us and with the English the study of the 
Revolution is a sport or an accomplishment. 
With the French it is a separate and recog- 
nized profession. 

Professor Mathews’s book belongs, both 
by virtue of space and treatment, to the 
category of the ‘“‘general sketch.”’ It is 
short, it does not assume that the reader 
has already studied the period, and it is 
written in a popular style. The two things 
about it which impress one most are the 
prominence which is given to the causes of 
the movement, and the exclusion of the Di- 
rectory from the author’s survey. We are 
not denying that a strong case can be made 
out for the scheme which has been followed, 
but the arrangement of space at once catch- 
es the attention. One hundred and ten 
pages, or about two-fifths of the total con- 
tents, are taken up with matters which pre- 
cede the meeting of the States-General. Pro- 
fessor Mathews, however, is prepared for 
such criticism as may be based upon his 
conception of the Revolution, for he says 
in his preface: 

“It is this need of studying the spirit of 
the French people quite as much as their 
deeds, that has led to what may appear, in 
a book of this size, a somewhat dispropor- 
tionately extended treatment of the pre- 
revolutionary condition of France. But the 
change of temper which made the old régime 
unendurable and compelled Louis to sum- 
mon the State [sic] General, was by far the 
most important element of the Revolution. 
é To understand the conditions which 
were outgrown, and the origin and growth 
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of the revolutionary spirit, seems, therefore, 
quite as necessary as to trace the history 
of the destruction of abuse and the struggle 
for liberty and rights.” 

After this statement we cannot tax Pro- 
fessor Mathews with having worked out his 
first part too diffusely. We are brought in 
contact with a point of view and an avowed 
purpose. But to the omission of the Direc- 
tory period we do not so easily agree. While 
the restoration of order after Vendémiaire 
may furnish the historian with a just ground 
for hastening to a close, he should, in an 
elementary manual, explain how the Con- 
sulate was established. Professor Mathews 
concludes with a few sentences about Na- 
poleon, connecting him with the army and 
with the Revolution. What he says in his 
two closing paragraphs is very true, and we 
only regret that it should be so meagre. On 
the whole, we cannot call his notice of the 
relation which exists between the Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon adequate to the impor- 
tance of the subject. 

Professor Mathews may be called a con- 
servative admirer of the Revolution. He 
starts out, by condemning the old régime 
so heartily that the carnage which accom- 
panied its overthrow seems a slight matter. 
“The Terrorists were seekers after order, 
not after anarchy, and while it lasted the 
Terror was a genuine experiment in politics 
—crude, hideous, and never to be confounded 
with the work of the generous idealists of 
the Constituent Assembly, but, in a politi- 
cally ignorant and morally weak nation like 
France, possessing not a single man of first- 
rate ability among its legislators, probably 
inevitable.’”’ The atrocities are not passed 
over or explained away, but the abolition 
of feudal despotism is held to be worth the 
price. Professor Mathews puts his view of 
the case clearly when he is describing the 
state of society in ’93: 


“Indeed, for any one except a possible 
‘suspect,’ life was probably no worse un- 
der the absolutism of the Committee of 
Public Safety than under that of Louis XVI. 
One might almost say that the masses of 
France were actually terrorized into happi- 
ness. Criminals dared no longer show them- 
selves. Men no longer feared the lettre de 
cachet; all were equal before the law; pro- 
visions were no longer in the hands of mo- 
nopolies; military promotion was open to the 
peasant and artisan; lands could be bought 
by the poorest; education was free to all.’’ 

Regarding the leaders of the Revolution, 
Professor Mathews does not develop any 
very new opinions. His chapter on the 
old régime shows traces of Taine’s influ- 
ence, and when he comes to the politicians 
of the Constituent, the Legislative, and the 
Convention, he accepts Taine’s verdict of 
their inefficiency, although his sympathy with 
the aims of the Revolution prevents him 
from shafting his criticisms with bitter- 
ness. He thinks the Constituent unpracti- 
cal and its work doomed to failure by the 
undue generosity which it showed. “If ever 
a strong government is needed, it is when 
a country is just experiencing the intoxica- 
tion of new liberties; but this, as we have 
seen, was the one thing the Assembly was 
unable, even unwilling, to give France. In 
this as in other particulars it accurately 
represented the philosophical, idealistic 
temper of the class of society from which it 
was elected. But, like all idealists, it could 
not see that it was confronted by facts and 
not theories; by Frenchmen and not natur- 
al men.” Similarly the Terror dragged on be- 
cause France suffered from a dearth of politi- 
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cal capacity. ‘“‘Had the Committee of Public 
Safety come under the influence of a really 
great man, France, during 1794, would al- 


—— 


most certainly have gradually returned to a | 


normal condition.’’ In Professor Mathews’'s 
eyes, Danton and Carnot alone were emi- 
nent enough to have mastered the situation, 


and fate led each of them into another path. 


The effect of the Revolution upon Eu- 
rope is not one of Professor Mathews's 
main topics. He keeps closely to the af- 
fairs of France; and, where his space is 
so limited, he is right in doing so. His 
book draws its materials from the best 
sources, and will form a valuable addi- 
tion to the manuals which deal with great 
historical eras. 

In his long monograph on Philippeaux, M. 
Mautouchet is carrying forward the end- 
less task of distinguishing between the 
virtuous politicians of the Revolution and 
the vicious; between the true patriots and 
the scoundrels who exploited the public 
excitement to their own advantage. When- 
ever a member of the Convention reaches 
the rank, we will not say of an orator or 
a member of the Great Committee, but of 
a representative on mission, the informa- 
tion about him becomes enormous, and it 
is always conflicting. tegarding Philip- 
peaux, opinion has traversed a wide range. 
Leaving contemporary writers out of ac- 
count, he has been assailed by Hauréau, 
Buchez and Roux, Louis Blane and Ernest 
Hamel; he has been defended by Michelet, 
Jules Claretie, and Aulard. M. Mautouchet 
is, if we may judge from his dedication 
and the minuteness of his researches, a dis- 
ciple of M. Aulard, and, like his master, 
he has warm words of praise for Philip- 
peaux. But, what is more important, he 
bases his favorable verdict on a closer in- 
vestigation of fact and motive than has 
before been undertaken. 

Outside of France, Philippeaux owes his 
widest celebrity to the accident which made 
him a fellow-victim with Danton, Des- 
moulins, Westermann, Hérault-Séchelles, 
and Fabre d’figlantine. His solid repu- 
tation, however, rests upon his determined 
stand in La Vendée, when acting there 
as the representative of the Convention; 
upon his courage in attacking the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety; and upon his solici- 
tude for the well-being of the troops. When 
one speaks of what he did in La Vendée, 
it is not implied that he played the despot 
or the butcher. Besides taking resolute 
steps to cope with the disturbance, he un- 
cloaked, without shrinking, the worst de- 
tails of republican corruption and bestial- 
ity. Mr. Jephson, whose name is synony- 
mous with hatred of the Revolution, is glad 
to quote Philippeaux’s reports from the 
field. 

M. Mautouchet’s monograph is divided be- 
tween two sets of interests. It is a bio- 
graphical study, and yet it presents aspects 
of the Revolution which are wider than the 
career of any individual. Philippeaux was 
born at Ferriéres, in the diocese of Beau- 
vais, and became a lawyer practising in the 
province of Maine. Through the opening 
years of the Revolution he lived at Le Mans, 
and it was not until he entered the Conven- 
tion that he rose to national importance. 
What we have called the wider aspect of 
this volume is concerned with the attitude 
of the provinces towards the Revolution in 
the days before the Flight to Vincennes and 








the September Massacres. M. Mautouchet 





avoids basing a genera] statement on what 
occurred at Le Mans, but one of his chief 
results (to us, indeed, his most interesting 
result) is the proof of a disposition in the 
provinces to go as far forward on the path 
of change as the capital itself would go. 
It is hard to make out the exact nature of 
the réle which Paris took in the Revolution 
Her initiative is quickly seen. The question 
which one asks is whether she hurried 
France into the Republic without the con 
sent of the majority. 

M. Mautouchet answers this question, at 
least partly, by an appeal to the experience 
of Philippeaux, who, in the Défenseur de la 
Vérité, stated his position thus: “Ce n'est 
pas la Révolution qui m’a rendu patriote; 
les maximes sacrées de la liberté et de 
légalité enflammaient mon ca@ur longtemps 
avant qu’on entrevit sa possibilité.” Ac- 
cording to the opinion of M. Mautouchet, 
the provinces were just as much in earnest 
about the overthrow of the old system as 
Paris, though they were also moderate in 
attacking the nobles and clergy. When the 
Constituent had established the departments, 
the districts, and the municipalities, a 
change in the personnel of administration 
naturally began The names of roturiers 
appear among those of the clergy, the nobles, 
and the richer merchants on the official lists 
The presence of the new element is felt to 
be an intrusion, but it is at first accepted. 
Then the “aristocracy” of the gentle and 
the rich scorn their colleagues, and abdicate 
functions which bring them into contact 
with the populace. M. Mautouchet recalls 
the willingness of the masses at the outset 
to respect rank, though depriving it of legal 
status. The subsequen* troubles he traces 
to the pride and aloofness of those who 
thought themselves dispossessed 
dépit jalouxdes anciennes classes dirigeantes, 
jui ne purent.se résigner a l’égalité, la 
Révolution n’aurait pas eu le caractére vio- 
lent qu'elle devait présenter plus tard.” 
broad a proposition can hardly be proved 


‘Sans ce 


So 


from a single chapter of local history. Still, 
M. Mautouchet shows that the people of.Le 
Mans embarked upon the Revolution in a 
spirit of seriousness. 

The original friendliness of Philippeaux 
towards the Girondists changing into oppo- 
sition, his antagonism towards the Hébert- 
ists, the nature of his public services and 
the cause of Robespierre’s hatred are among 
the subjects to which M. Mautouchet di- 
rects attention after bringing Philippeaux 
from Le Mans to Paris. We have select- 
ed for notice the earlier part of the book 
because it may affect opinion about one of 
the most significant problems of the Revo- 
lution. This is a work of learning, and lends 
powerful support to the belief in Philip- 
peaux’s probity. 


Portraits et Souvenirs. Par Camille Saint- 
Saéns. Paris: Société d’Edition Artis- 
tique. 

Camille Saint-Saéns is the most intellec- 
tual and intelligent of all French composers, 
and, perhaps, the most original. His works, 
by no means sufficiently known or appre- 
ciated at present, are likely to endure long- 
er than those of any of his predecessors. He 
is an excellent pianist, and, as an organist, 
has no superior among living musicians. 
His skill in reading at sight complicated 
orchestral scores astonished even Wagner. 
As a musical critic he is less entertaining 
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than the picturesque and romantic Berlioz, 
but also less erratic and more suggestive 
and helpful; more appreciative of the past, 
and more just to contemporaries. Some 
years ago he published a book entitled ‘Har- 
monie et Mélodie,’ one of the objects of 
which was to make known to the public the 
important fact, so often ignored, that har- 
mony is not only the latest, but also the 
highest product of musical evolution. In 
the preface to his new volume of essays, 
for which he has chosen the apt title of 
‘Portraits et Souvenirs,’ he remarks that 
one might think a century had elapsed since 
the earlier book was written. At that time 
melody was supposed to mean ‘‘inspiration,” 
and harmony meant “science.’’ To-day the 
amateurs despise the once idolized melody, 
worship the most obscure and incomprehen- 
sible harmonies, and are displeased if the 
orchestral instruments ‘‘do not dart about 
in all directions like poisoned rats!’”’ The 
general public, luckily,- goes its own way, 
and to it Saint-Saéns addresses his new 
book, containing ‘anecdotes, reminiscences 
of some great musicians I knew, and a 
little criticism on general musical topics. 
As for real memoirs,’’ he adds, “I shall 
never write any’’—which is to be regretted, 
for the author is an interesting personage, 
and the reminiscences contained in the pres- 
ent volume whet the appetite for more of 
the same kind. 

Gounod, though older, was, perhaps, the 
most intimate musical friend of Saint- 
Saéns, and to him is devoted a most inter- 
esting chapter of sixty-three pages. ‘‘When 
Gounod,” writes the author, ‘‘was already 
in full possession of his talent, he did not 
disdain to make me, a Mere. pupil _ still, 
the confidant of his most intimate artistic 
thoughts, and to give my ignorant mind 
the benefit of his knowledge. He discussed 
with me as with an equal, and it was thus 
that I became, if not his pupil, yet his dis- 
ciple.”” When Gounod composed his 
‘Mireille,’ a work which, the author thinks, 
has not had justice done to it, he sang and 
played each number to his friend as socn as 


it was done; and when the whole was fin- 
ished, Gounod sang and Bizet and Saint- 
Saéns sat at the piano and the harmonium 
to replace the orchestra. This was some 


time before the performance of ‘‘Romeo,” 
which marked the highest triumph of 
Gounod—the time when all the world sang 


his melodies, and all the young composers 
imitated him. ‘“Romeo” was well received 
at once, whereas “Faust"’ was at first al- 
most a failure. The critics said there was 


ne meledy in it, and that it would not be 
given more than fifteen times. Regarding 
ite ballet, Saint-Saéns gives a queer detail. 
When about to begin writing the music for 
ft, Gounod was seized with religious seru- 
ples, and sent a messenger to Saint-Saéns 
bexging him to write it for him. His friend 
declared himself willing to oblige him, if 
necessary, but strongly urged him not to 
mar the unity of his score by introducing 
another writer's style into it; so the mat- 
ter was dropped, and Gounod wrote his own 
ballet music, a “chef-d’@uvre du génie.”’ 
Like Liszt, Gounod was a curious mix- 
ture of Christian and pagan, of religious 
devotion and worldliness, in his music as 
well as in his life. To the world at large, 
and especially to his own countrymen, he 
is known chiefly as a composer of two very 
popular operas. But in the opinion of Saint- 
Saéns, when, in some distant time, Gounod’s 





operas shall have been put away on the dus- 
ty shelves of libraries, where only students 
will know about them, his ‘“‘Messe de Sainte- 
Cécile,” his ‘‘Rédemption,’’ and his ‘‘Mors 
et Vita” will remain alive “‘to teach future 
generations how great a musician gave 
lustre to France in the nineteenth century.” 
When they first appeared, they were too 
novel to be appreciated at their true value. 
“It was apparent that a new genius was ap- 
proaching, and, as everybody knows, such 
an arrival is generally not well received. 
Intellectually, strange to say, man is an 
animal that loves the night, or at least the 
dusk; light frightens him, he must be ac- 
customed to it gradually.”” It is to be hoped 
that Saint-Saéns’s sympathetic analyses of 
Gounod’s oratorios will lead to their being 
more frequently sung in this country, as 
well as in France. They are in several re- 
spects superior to those of Handel and 
Mendelssohn, besides being less hackneyed. 

Berlioz is another eminent French com- 
poser whom Saint-Saéns knew well, and 
whose portrait he paints vividly. ‘‘Un para- 
dox fait homme, tel fut Berlioz.”” The world 
looked on him as vain, hateful, and wicked. 
To Saint-Saéns he seemed kind, ‘“‘bon jusqu’ 
A la faiblesse’’; but he carefully ignores all 
the historic facts which prove Berlioz to have 
beenexceptionally jealous andspiteful in re- 
gard to his rivals. As a composer he was, no 
doubt, absolutely original, though not fer- 
tile of ideas, and in the line of orchestral 
coloring he influenced all his generation; 
here he was a scientific experimenter as 
well as an artist. Saint-Saéns considers him 
“the first musical critic of his period, not- 
withstanding the frequently inexplicable 
singularity of his judgments. . . . The 
pages he wrote on the symphonies of Beetho- 
ven, on the operas of Gluck, are incompar- 
able; one must always return to them when 
one wants to refresh one’s imagination, pu- 
rify one’s taste, and wash off the dust with 
which every-day life and the ordinary musi- 
cal experiences cover our artistic souls, 
which have so much to suffer in this world.’ 
His fault as a critic was that he judged 
works solely from one _ point of view— 
whether they bored him or pleased him per- 
sonally. The ancient masters did not ex- 
ist for him; Bach he looked on as a dry 
pedant, till Saint-Saéns one day made him 
acquainted with one of his choruses. Ber- 
lioz was astounded, delighted; he had not 
conceived it possible that Bach could write 
such a thing. ‘‘The plain truth was, he did 
not know him.” 

In his ability to appreciate all the great 
masters of the past as well as of his own 
time, Saint-Saéns presents a pleasing con- 
trast to Berlioz. He deserves especial 
praise for his championship of Liszt, whose 
compositions have been as completely ne- 
glected in France as Schumann’s once were 
for several decades. In a short and pithy 
essay, which cannot be commended too 
highly to the attention of intelligent mu- 
sicians, he dwells on most of the main 
phases of Liszt's activity as a composer; 
his epoch-making symphonic poems, built 
upon the ruined mould of the antique sym- 
phony and the venerable overture; his de- 
lightful rhapsodies; his unjustly sneered-at 
operatic transcriptions, ‘“‘in the least ot 
which the hand of a composer is visible’’; 
his transformation of the plano; his im- 
provements in notation; the wonderful use 
he, a pianist, made of the voice as well as 
the orchestra; his rich melodic vein; his 





remarkable boldness and originality in the 
realm of harmony, in which he went even 
beyond Wagner, etc. Especial attention 
should be called to the remarks on two 
phases of Liszt’s genius which are least 
known to professionals as well as to the 
public: his sacred works, “in which the in- 
comparable splendor of cathedrals is re- 
flected,” and his compositions for the or- 
gan, in which, Saint-Saéns tells us as a 
specialist, Liszt seemed to foresee in- 
tuitively the latest improvements in that 
instrument. And while the professional 
critics have so long been ignorantly de- 
erying Liszt as a virtuoso and a seeker 
after sensational effects, Saint-Saéns, with 
a deeper insight, finds that Liszt, on the 
contrary, made expression the aim and end 
of music. In only one point does the French 
composer misconceive the Hungarian. Liszt 
did not, as Saint-Saéns fancies, try to im- 
pose his novel works on the world too soon. 
On the contrary, he was altogether too 
modest and lacking in ‘“‘push,” refraining 
from giving his own compositions the bene- 
fit of that interpretative genius which had 
done more than anything else to make pop- 
ular the works of the great masters from 
Bach, Beethoven, and Schubert to Chopin 
and Wagner. 

Enough has been said to show what a 
rich source of information and suggestion 
the new volume of Saint-Saéns is. For the 
rest of the contents we must limit our- 
selves to indicating the titles of the chap- 
ters: Victor Massé, Antoine Rubinstein, 
Une Travers¢e en Bretagne, Un Engage- 
ment d’Artiste, Georges Bizet, Louis Gal- 
let; Docteur 4 Cambridge, ‘‘Orphée,”’ ‘‘Don 
Giovanni,’’ La Défense de l’Opéra Comique, 
Drame Lyrique et Drame Musical, Le 
ThéAtre au Concert, L’Illusion Wagnérienne, 
Le Mouvement Musical, Lettre de Las Pal- 
mas. It may be added that ‘Portraits et 
Souvenirs’ has in a short time reached its 
third edition. 





Wall and Water Gardens. By Gertrude 
Jekyll. Pp. vii, 177, 132 ills. London: 
Hudson & Kearns; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1901. 


A new book by Gertrude Jekyll is a de- 
light to garden lovers. Whether they care 
about garden design as do those who can 
see little good except in the formal garden, 
or whether they are among those for whom 
the natural method is the only right one, 
they cannot fail to find much that deeply 
interests them in any book by Miss Jekyll. 
Her catholicity of taste is remarkable. She 
has an eye for the best in every style, and 
a happy faculty of pointing out just what 
it is that makes for real excellence in any 
example. Indeed, it is this catholicity, this 
lack of partisanship, that makes her books 
so acceptable to people of such opposite 
convictions. Your old-fashioned landscape 
gardener, for whom a straight line is an 
abomination, finds as much to delight him 
in her books as does the most enthusiastic 
devotee of the architectural manner, for 
whom the T-square and the clippers are the 
only necessary garden tools. But, design 
aside, it is the class that cares about the 
growing of flowers for their own sake that 
finds the deepest satisfaction in Miss 
Jekyll’s books. Especially is this true of 
such a book as ‘Wall and Water Gardens.’ 
In this she has had an unusually good 
chance to bring into play the inti- 
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mate knowledge of plants that char- 
acterizes all she writes. Her love for 
flowers is strong and direct, but well con- 
trolled, so that while it always makes it- 
self felt, it never becomes obtrusive, least 
of all does it fall into sentimentality. This 
love of growing things is no idle pression. 
It makes her minute observation of the 
ways of plants, their habits of growth, their 
various characters, of very much deeper 
meaning than would mere scientific study. 
But even beyond her love of plants and 
her thorough knowledge of them, there 
stands out from all Miss Jekyll’s work the 
fact that she is an artist, knowing the true 
relation of plants to each other and to their 
surroundings, and taking the keenest de- 
light in so disposing all the material at her 
command as to produce garden compositions 
of the greatest beauty. 

Miss Jekyll’s earlier books, ‘Wood and Gar- 
den’ and ‘House and Garden,’ were devoted 
to the lessons she had learned from years 
of work in her own beautiful garden in Sur- 
rey. In ‘Wall and Water Gardens’ she opens 
a wider field, confining herself by no means 
to her own home, but seeking information, 
experience, and examples wherever they may 
best be found. The book is a practical one. 
It goes directly to the point. How shall we 
build our rough walls so that the plants 
may best find foothold? With what shall we 
back them so that in long dry spells the 
roots may find moisture? Where shall we 
place them, in shade or sun? Such questions 
are answered before any thought is given to 
the plants themselves. Then comes the rock 
wall in the sun, and the things that thrive 
upon it. Next its shady side, with ferns and 
saxifrages. Then terrace and garden walls, 
with such wealth of examples as may read- 
ily be found in England. The stream gar- 
den and marsh pools form a digression, and 
then our author turns to the rock garden 
proper, with its Alpine plants. Then fol- 
lows the treatment of lakes and large ponds 
of small ponds and pools, of formal basins 
and of water margins. 

Such a list of the chief subjects covered 
by the book gives some idea of its scope, 
but none whatever of its charm, and, indeed, 
this charm is subtle and difficult to convey. 
It springs from well-trained observation, 
from clearness of statement, from directness 
of purpose, from a fine sense of appropriate- 
ness, from well-developed artistic faculties. 
Miss Jekyll teaches not only by her words, 
but by the pictures with which she makes 
her meaning doubly clear. The illustrations 
of ‘Wall and Water Gardens,’ beautiful 
though they are, are not selected merely be- 
cause they are beautiful, but rather because 
they bring home the writer’s idea more for- 
cibly and vividly than even her words. Many 
of them give us charming glimpses into old 
English gardens, across broad stretches of 
lawn, by lily pools to stately houses, or over 
still waters to a castle whose moat now 
serves only as a water garden. Many of 
them show us spray-like masses of tiny blos- 
soms tumbling down over old bank walls, 
strange tufted things, looking half like sea 
anemones clinging to the chinks of the stone 
work, or scattered groups of hart’s tongues 
crouching at the wall-foot. Others, again, 
show us how things from over sea or from 
the mountain tops take kindly to their new 
abode: Xerophyllum, our old friend the 
turkey-beard of the New Jersey pine bar- 
rens, raising its p‘:umy blossoms in the south 
of England; Anemone Apennina and Erinus 
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Alpinus, much at home in a shady wall not tive expansion During four years prior 


many feet above the level of the sea 

Although the treatment of streams, pools, 
and marshy places is handled with Miss Je- 
kyll’s unfailing artistic discernment, one 
feels that she is not in as close personal 
touch with water plants as with rock 
plants. This is more evident, perhaps, in 
the chapter on water lilies than elsewhere, 
for here her indebtedness to sources of in- 
formation other than her own experience 
and observation shows pretty clearly. Miss 
Jekyll rarely trusts herself to give us any- 
thing not entirely her own, and in this she 
is wise. Most readers are so little skilled 
in the art of seeing that they can see more 
through her eyes than through their own, 
and for that reason they prefer to read 
about things that have come directly under 
her own observation. 


Le Marché Financier en 1900-1901. Par 
Arthur Raffalovich, Correspondant de l'In- 
stitut. Paris: Librairie Guillaumin & Cie. 
1901. 

As a critic of contemporary movements in 
finance, M. Raffalovich has the double ad- 
vantage of occupying a post in the Russian 
financial service, which gives him an in- 
sight into the most secret currents of the 
markets, and of residing in Paris, where, for 
various reasons, the most unbiassed view of 
financial world-movements may be obtained. 
Like his previous annual volumes beginning 
with 1891, the new ‘Marché Financier’ con- 
tains separate articles reviewing in great 
detail the year’s financial history in Eng- 
land, Germany, Russia, Austria, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Switzerland, Portugal, Ruma- 
nia, and the United States. Some of these 
papers are written by M. Raffalovich him- 
self, some by well-known experts in the 
countries in question. 

As might be supposed, the review of Rus- 
sian finance—a subject rarely treated by a 
sure and practised hand—possesses partic- 
ular interest; but we have space only to no- 
tice M. Raffalovich’s contention that the 
violent fluctuations of the Imperial finances, 
between heavy annual surplusand heavy de- 
ficit, result inevitably from the Govern- 
ment’s operation of railways, and from its 
monopoly in the manufacture of spirits. It 
is easy to see how fluctuations of tradeina 
country such as Russia—dependent chiefly 
on agriculture, and alternating between 
crops of enormous magnitude, as in 1893, 
and ruinous harvest failures, as in 1891 and 
1897—must drive the Imperial revenues from 
one extreme to the other. With this in 
mind, there is no reason for surprise at the 
budget surplus of 167,000,000 rubles in 1893, 
only two years after a deficit of 177,000,000 in 
1891. But to explain is not to approve a 
system which thus complicates the proper 
functions of Government, and which makes 
of the national exchequer a chronic and 
often unsuccessful applicant at every great 
money market in the world. 

For the reasons already stated, we have 
found the greater interest in M. Raffalo- 
vich’s review of the general financial situ- 
ation. A summary, by so well-qualifi«d 
and favorably situated an observer, of the 
exciting events on the markets of the past 
twelvemonth, ought to be singularly valu- 
able, and M. Raffalovich does not disappoint 
us. The year 1899 he marks out as the cul- 
mination of Europe’s movement of specula- 





to that time, the investing public had be 
steadily parting with its fixed inv: 

and intrusting its money to the venturé 
common in a period of trade expansion 
Then, as in all similar periods of the 


past, 
“Great conversions of capital preceded 
epochs of feverish activity, which led directly 
tofinancial crises and embarrasaments These 
resultant disturbances sometimes arise from 
accidents quite independent of the will of 
the parties most concerned—from a war a 
harvest failure, a political or social co 
motion; events which instantly check th 
progress of affairs, cut down available re 
sources, and cause sudden retreat of specu 
lative capital to a place of safety But the 
reaction may also proceed from the very 
excesses of speculation itself, and both in 


fluences may be at work simultaneous!y 
This is exactly what occurred in 1900." — 


M. Raffalovich here speaks of Europe; had 
he said 1901, his words would have described 
with the closest accuracy the course of 
events in the United States 

On the American situation, M. Raffalovich, 
writing, it would appear by the context, bh 
fore Wall Street's débacle of last May, mak: 
some interesting observations. Having r 
viewed the familiar reasons for this coun 
try’s sudden rise in financial prestige, he 
proceeds: 


“These, then, are the conditions which 
explain North America’s momentary su 
premacy. But great care must be taken to 
avoid exaggerated optimism. The industrial 
and financial situation is very strong, but 
too large inferences may easily be drawn 
from it. The huge and rapidly developed 
export movement through which that sit 
uation was attained, was a consequence of 
peculiar circumstances which may not per 
manently be reproduced. One is tempted to 
ask if New Yorkers are not indulging in 
premature triumph over the decadence of 
London. New York has gained great 
amounts of capital in diverse ways; th 
most lucrative being railway reorganizations 
which sacrificed, without right or reaso1 
European holders of the stocks and bonds 
in question. Several American harvests 
thanks to the Russian shortages and the 
Indian famines, have been sold abroad un 
der the best conditions , But the 
question of the final classification of t) 
United States among the financial Powers 
still remain open. The States have invest 
ed capital in Europe, they have bought back 


their own securities. But, with all this 
abundance of resources, they have even 
now not disdained to apply for loans at the 


European banks.’ 


The significance of the last phenomenon 
pointed out by M. Raffalovich has been 
strikingly demonstrated by the events of 
the last few weeks. 


Deafness and Cheerfulness. By A. W. Jack- 
son, A.M., author of ‘James Martineau 
A Biography and Study.’ Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1901. 

Mr. Jackson’s object in writing this lit- 
tle book is to induce a habit of cheerful- 
ness in those who are suffering from the 
infirmity which has pressed so heavily on 
his own life. His deafness dates from the 
civil war, and was caused, we have been 
told, by a cannon-ball which whizzed so 
near his head that he considered himself 
at the time to have had a fortunate escape 
Deafness did not at once ensue. It ts, we 
suppose, his own story that he details on 
the eleventh page. Starting from this ex- 
ample, he writes first of unconscious deatf- 
ness; and, having been told by a good 
aurist that 60 per cent. of the community 
are deaf in some degree, he advises those 
who suspect no trouble to undergo examina- 
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tion, if haply they may be made wise in 
time. Nothing in the book is more pathe- 
tic than the account of his first losses—the 
clock-tick, the robin’s song, the ripple of a 
loved stream, the drip-drop of the rain up- 
on the roof. To many who enjoy approxi- 
mately perfect hearing, this account of the 
sorrows of deafness from a sensitive and 
imaginative sufferer will be a startling rev- 
elation, and will open for them new ave- 
nues of sympathy. A chapter on its social 
afflictions will awaken responsive echoes 
in ears much better than Mr. Jackson’s but 
not what they were once. We are obliged, 
however, to regard his suffering as un- 
commonly severe, involving not only the de- 
fect of hearing, but those dreadful noises 
in the head which frequently accompany 
deafness, while these things and all the 
concomitant social disabilities had for their 
victim a man of acute, if not quite morbid, 
sensibility. The subjective emphasis is 
revealed by contrast when he tells us of a 
friend deafer than himself, who testifies 
that in twenty-five years he has never been 
unpleasantly reminded of his deafness by 
his friends. Mr. Jackson may be hyper- 
scnsitive, but this man or his friends must 
be quite out of the common. 

A chapter on ‘“‘Business Embarrassments” 
gives us a new sense of the tremendous 
handicap that deafness is to a man’s busi- 
ness usefulness and success. Next fol- 
lows “The Pathos of Deafness,’’ but we had 
had so much of this already that the chap- 
ter comes near to being an anti-climax, 
especially as some of the humors of deaf- 
ness are first recounted. Mr. Jackson’s 
private contribution is a grace at table in 
concert with the deacon of his church. So 
far we have had more to aggravate the 
consciousness of deafness than to allay its 
smart. There is excuse for this in the 
appeal that is thus made to those who as- 
sociate with deaf people. Mr. Jackson’s 
book has quite as much admonition for 
these as for the deaf. 

The chapter which most justifies the ti- 
tle of the book is the seventh, ‘Helps 
and Consolations of Deafness.’’ We have 
compared this with Harriet Martineau’s 
‘Letter to the Deaf,’ which did good 
service in its day, and have _ found 
much general agreement with some differ- 
ence. Poth plead against false shame and 
for the trumpet when, instead of hearing, 
we are getting an uncertain sound. Miss 
Martineau’s anticipation of lip-reading is 
very interesting. On this Mr. Jackson lays 
much stress, and more than Miss Marti- 
neau on the consolations of literature and 
science. Her more social disposition speaks 
in her insistence that society must not be 
given up. Mr. Jackson quotes her and de- 
murs: one must discharge his duties to so- 
clety, but if the effort to bear a part in so- 
clal functions {1s wearisome and trritating, 
inducing nervous exhaustion and mental 
depression, the deaf should spare them- 
selves. The book can safely be commended 
to the deaf and their impatient friends, 


The Teachings of Dante. By Charles Al- 
len Dinsmore. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

In his ‘Convito’ Dante wrote: “Know ev- 
ery one that nothing harmonized by a mu- 
sical bond can be transmuted from its 
own speech to another without breaking all 
its sweetness and harmony.’ This has 





sometimes been the text of those who would 
decry all study of poetry in translation. 
But, if we mistake not, Mr. Dinsmore has 
composed his volume upon Dante’s thought 
without an intimate knowledge of the Ital- 
ian tongue, and his work is so admirable 
that it is.a stumbling-block for one who 
would apply Dante’s dictum strictly. Mr. 
Dinsmore has not concerned himself chief- 
ly with the final flavor of the Dantesque 
style; he has not attempted, as other writ- 
ers have, to convey to his own page some- 
thing of the power of ‘“‘that magical word 
too few.’’ Nor has he attempted to im- 
part in pedestrian prose any conception 
of the beauty of Dante’s canorous lines. 
But he has produced a sane and sin- 
cere exposition of the poet’s religious 
thought, and this is surely a work eminent- 
ly worth while in an age with a growing 
tendency to value Dante most highly for 
certain subordinate phases of his poetic 
power, for his minute realism of observa- 
tion, or his marvellous gift of lighting his 
page by a vivid glare or slow, pervasive 
glow. But Mr. Dinsmore has been at the 
pains of grasping the poem as a whole. If, 
as Parsons said, “time and toil, fasting and 
solitude’ are necessary to the translator 
of Dante, the expositor of the poet’s 
perplexities will find the strictest medita- 
tion no less needful. Mr. Dinsmore’s book 
gives evidence of close and careful thought, 
and bears no marks of la fretta che V’one- 
stade ad ogni atto dismaga. 


The preliminary chapters upon Dante’s 
outer and inner life are well informed and 
well considered. It does not, however, seem 
wise at this late day to doubt that the 
beatific lady of the ‘Vita Nuova’ and the 
‘Commedia’ was Dante’s neighbor, Beatrice 
Portinari, who married Simone de’ Bardi. 
Despite an occasional iconoclastic authority, 
it certainly does not seem ‘‘more prob- 
able that she was some maiden to whom 
Dante gave the name of Beatrice, the bless- 
ed one, to hide her identity.” Indeed, Mr. 
Dinsmore is not consistent in his doubt, 
for just over the page he says: “With the 
death of Beatrice in his [Dante’s] twen- 
ty-fifth year the first great sorrow came 
into his life.” Now it was Beatrice de’ 
Bardi who died in 1290, when Dante was 
exactly twenty-five. Nor can we quite 
agree with the implication of a sentence 
which follows: ‘‘Many go so far as to as- 
sert that he yielded to sensual lusts.’’ Every 
one knows that, at the death of Beatrice, 
Dante’s quest of his ideal wavered: Miss 
Rossetti and others have half believed that 
he became for the time something of the 
Epicurean, contracting an earthly mar- 
riage with Gemma dei Donati, and tasting 
some of the “settled sweets” of life. But 
whatever the truth may be, “‘sensual lusts”’ 
is not the perfect phrase. 


But all this is preparatory and inci- 
dental. Mr. Dinsmore has aimed not to 
produce a literary study of Dante and 
his poem, but to expound what he believes 
to be the central spiritual truths of that 
epic of the inner life. He rightly con- 
ceives the scene of the ‘Commedia’ to be 
not the future existence, but the spiritual 
world which eternally is, with its three 
great subdivisions of sin, trial, and be- 
atitude. The account of the “Inferno” as 
an experience of sin is conducted with 
great sincerity and with a lurid intensity 





caught from Dante himself, but as unusual 
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as salutary in easy-going days. The char- 
acterization of Lucifer, at the bottom of 
the pit, as the complete type of the real 
nature of sin, will admit of quotation: 

“Huge, bloody, loathsome, grotesque, 
self-absorbed; not dead, nor yet alive; 
having three faces, one fiery red, one be- 
tween white and yellow, one black—indi- 
cating the threefold character of sin as 
malignant, impotent, and ignorant; every 
moment sending forth chilling death, mak- 
ing others woful in his own woes; punish- 
ing his followers with frightful torture, 
and thus undoing himself; the tears of the 
world flowing back to him as to their source 
and becoming his torment; the movement 
of his wings, by which he seeks to ex- 
tricate himself, freezing the rivers, and 
thus imprisoning him—what more fitting 
personification could this seer have devised 
to show evil in its real deformity and 
folly?” 


In passing from the murky “Inferno” to 
the “‘Purgatorio,’’ where the ‘darkness is 
quieted by hope,’’ Mr. Dinsmore comes to a 
theme common in present-day psychology. 
His discussion of ‘‘The Quest of Liberty” 
is excellent; and not the least fructifying 
section of the book is his chapter upon 
“Purgatory in Literature,’’ in which the 
similarity of motive in the ‘‘Purgatorio,” 
‘The Scarlet Letter,’ and Tennyson’s ‘‘Guin- 
evere”’ is strikingly developed. It is in- 
teresting to note that, in spite of Mr. Dins- 
more’s all but worshipful attitude toward 
Dante, and in spite of his general theo- 
logical purpose, he affirms that, in his con- 
ception of the means of sanctification, 
Dante is human and reasonable rather 
than distinctively Christian—in holding, 
that is, that virtue and inner peace are 
to be attained by ethical, not by supernat- 
ural, means. The final emphasis of the 
volume is rightfully, but somewhat unusu- 
ally, laid upon the ‘‘Paradiso.’”’ The chap- 
ters describing and expounding the celes- 
tial spheres are perhaps the best in the 
book. They should lead even the reader 
unfamiliar with Dante at first hand to feel 
the truth of Dean Plumptre’s sentence: 
“Post Dantis Paradisum nihil restat nisi 
visio Dei.” 

Enough has been said to show the pecu- 
liar merit of Mr. Dinsmore’s book. It 
is written with a distinct theological pre- 
occupation, but it is not overblown, to the 
reader’s discomfort, by the dust of creeds. 
it lacks the sympathetic subtlety often 
found in Miss Rossetti’s ‘Shadow of Dante’; 
it fails, likewise, to attain the breadth of 
view and catholicity seen in such essays as 
those by Lowell, and Church, and Norton; 
it does not pretend to the minute Dans 
tean scholarship of Oscar Kuhns, not to 
mention others than writers in English; 
but it is an honest piece of work, se- 
riously to be reckoned with by the earnest 
student of Dante’s thought. 
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